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Poems on feveral Subjeéts. To which is prefixed, An Effay on 
the Lyric Poetry of the Antients, in two Letters infcribed to the 
Right Honourable James Lord Defkfoord. By John | 4 | 
Ogilvie, M.A. 4to. ros. 6d. Keith. 


QU" readers are no ftrangers to the name or to the merit 
of Mr. Ogilvie. The ample account we gave of his 
Day of Fudgment (fee vol. xx. p. 141.) and fome extracts from 
the odes that were printed with the fecond edition of that 
poem (vol. xxi. p. 467) were fufficient proofs of his abilities 
both in Heroic and Lyric poetry. Thinking it enough, 
therefore, to inform our readers that in this elegant and gen- 
teel edition of Mr. Ogilvie’s works there are feveral original 
poems, we fhall confine our ftrictures to his eflay on the Ly- 
ric poetry of the antients ; in the courfe of which, however, 
we fhall take occafion to introduce fome extracts from fuch 
odes, in this collection, as have not before been publithed. 


The eflay on Lyric poetry, addrefled to Lord Defkfoord, 
begins with fome well-timed ftrictures on genius ; which the 
Author defines to be ** The offspring of reafon and imagination 
properly moderated, and co-operating with united influence 
to promote the difcovery or the illuftration of truth.” Ac- 
cording to this definition, Genius muft necefiarily imply 
Judgment ; and perhaps this is right : tho’ fome have con- 
tended that they are very different faculties, and that a per- 
fon may be poileffed of the one without having much of the 
other. ‘* Genius, fay they, is the offspring of imagination 
alone, and is ftronger or weaker in proportion to the richnefs 
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and ‘fufceptibility, or the poverty and incapacity of that fa- 
culty : Judgment is the offspring of reafon alone, and paffes 
it’s cenfure on the productions of. genius with the decifive 
authority of a different power. It is true that both thefe fa- 
culties are alike neceffary to the poet, but it is as true that 
they are diftin&t faculties."—This point we leave to be fet- 
tled by the advocates on both fides the queftion. 


We agree with Mr. Ogilvie, that a perfect poife of thefe 
powers is neceflary to conftitute confummate cxcellence ; 
and we are fully aware, that where either of them is predomi- 
nant, fuch productions will, confequently, be regularly infipid, 
or extravagantly ornate: And it is true that ** the poet who 
attempts to combine diftant ideas, to catch remote allufions, 
to form vivid and agreeable pictures, is more apt, from the 
very nature of, his profeffion, to fet up a falfe ftandard of ex- 
cellence, than the cool and difpaffionate philofopher who pro- 
ceeds deliberately from pofition to argument, and who em- 
ploys imagination only as the handmaid of a fuperior fa- 
culty.” 


«© The Lyric poet, adds he, is expofed to this hazard: 
more than any other. 


‘¢ Plato, continues Mr. Ogilvie, fays that -poetry was 
originally secs ~sanois or an infpired imitation of thofe objects 
which produce either pleafure or admiration. To paint 
thofe objects which produce pleafure was the bulinefs of the 
paftoral, and to difplay thofe which raife admiration was the 
talk configned to the Lyric Poet. ‘To excite this paffion no 
method was fo effectual as that of celebrating the perfections 
of the powers who were fuppofed to prefide over nature, 
‘The ode therefore in it’s firft formation was a Song in ho- 
nour of thefe powers, either fung at folemn feftivals, or, after 
the days of Ampbhion, who was the inventor of the Lyre, ‘ac- 
companied with the mufic of that inftrument. Thus Horace 
tells us, 


Mufa dedit Fidibus Divos,. Puerofque Deorum. 


«¢ In this infancy of the arts, when it was the bufinefs of 
the Mufe, as the fame Poet informs us, 


Publica privatis fecernere, facra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare “Fura maritis. 
Oppida moliri, Leges includere Ligno. | 
Your Lordfhip, fays our Author, will immediately conclude 
that the {pecies of poetry which was firit cultivated (efpecially 
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when its end was to excite admiration) muft for that reafon 
have been the /oo/e/? and the moft. undetermined. 


«¢ The Poet, in this branch of his art, propofed, as his prin- 
cipal aim, to excite admiration ; and his mind, without the 
‘afiftance of critical fkill, was left to the unequal tafk of pre- 
fenting fucceeding ages with. the rudiments of fcience. He 
was at liberty indeed to range through the ideal world, and 
to collect images from every quarter ; but in this refearch he 
proceeded without a guide, and his imagination, like a fery 
courfer, with loofe reins, was left to purfue that path into 
which it deviated by accident, or was enticed by tempta- 
tion. 


‘‘ Paftoral poetry, he proceeds, takes in only a few ob- 
jects, and is charaéterized by that fimplicity, tendernefs, and 
delicacy which were happily and eafily united in the work of 
an antient fhepherd. He had little ufe for the rules of criti- 
cifm, becaufe he was not much expofed to the danger. of in- 
fringing them. ‘The Lyric Poet, on the other hand, took a 
more diverfified and extenfive range, and his imagination re- 
quired a ftrong and fteady rein to correét it’s vehemence, and 
reftrain it’s rapidity. ‘hough, therefore, we can conceive 
without difficulty that the fhepherd in his poetic effufions 
might contemplate only the external objects that were prefented 
‘to him, yet we cannot fo readily believe that the mind in 
framing a Theogony, or in affigning diftin& provinces to the 
powers who were fuppefed to prefide over nature, could in 
it’s firft eflays, proceed with fo calm and deliberate a pace 
over the fields of invention, as that its work fhould be the 
perfect pattern of juft and corrected compofition. 


‘¢ From thefe obfervations laid together, your Lordfhip 
will judge of the ftate of Lyric poetry, when it was firft in- 
troduced, and will perhaps be inclined to aflent to a part of 
the propofition laid down in the beginning, * thatias Poets in 
‘ general are more apt to fet up a falfe ftandard of excellence 
* than philofophers are, fo the Lyric Poet was expofed to 
‘ this danger more immediately than any other member, of 
‘ the fame .profeffion.’ Whether or not the preceding can 
be juitly applied to the works of the firft Lyric Poets, and 
how far the ode continued to be characterized by.it in the 
more improved ftate of antient learning, are queftions which 
can only be anfwered by taking a fhort view of both.” 


After having taken fome little notice of the barbarous ftate 
of Greece, and mentioned the origin of fcience in that 
Q 2 famous 
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famous region, Mr. Ogilvie hazards a conje&ure, to which 
we readily fubfcribe ; viz. that notwithftanding the tefti- 
mony of Laertius to the contrary, the Greek philofophy 
came originally from Egypt. ‘Their fyftem of theogony, &c. 
was certainly too complex, too extenfive to be laid down 
cither by Linus or Orpheus. 





huic mater quamvis, atque huic Pater adfit, 


Orphei Calliopea, Lino formofus Apollo : 


¢¢ Orpheus and Mufeus, continues he, travelled into 
Egypt, and infufed the traditionary learning of a cultivated 
people into the minds of their illiterate countrymen. To do 
this the more effectually they compofed hymns, or fhort 
fonnets, in which their meaning was couched under the veil 
of beautiful Allegory, that their leflons might at once arreft 
the imagination, and be imprefled upon the memory. This 
we are informed is the firft drefs in which poetry made its ap- 
pearance. 


“© OF Orpheus, fays our Author, we know little more 
with certainty, than that the fubjects of his poems were the 
formation of the world, the offspring of Saturn, the birth of 
the giants, and the origin of man. ‘Thefe were favourite 
topics among the firft Poets, and the difcuffion of them tend- 
ed at once to enlarge the imagination and to give the reafon- 
ing faculty a proper degree of exercife. This Poet, howe- 
ver, though he obtained the higheft honours from his contem- 
poraries, yet feems to have managed his fubjects in fo loofe 
a manner, that fucceeding writers will not allow him to have 
been a philofopher. At prefent we are not fufficiently qua- 
lified to determine his character, as moft of the pieces which 
pafs under his name are afcribed to one Onomacritus, an 
Athenian who flourifhed about the time of Pififtratus. ‘That 
the writings of Orpheus were highly and extenfively ufeful 
is atruth confirmed by the moft convincing evidence. ‘The 
extraordinary effects which his poetry and mufic are faid to 
have produced, however abfurd and incredible in themfelves, 
are yet unqueftioned proofs that he was confidered as a fu- 
perior genius, and that his countrymen thought themfelves 
highly indebted to him, Horace gives an excellent account 
of this matter in a very few words. 


Sylueftres Homines facer Interprefque Deorum 
Ciedibus et vidlu faedo deterruit Orpheus, 
Didius ob hoc lenire Tigres, ‘rabido/que Leones. 


Such 
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Such is the charaéter which Mr, Ogilvie has given us of 
Orpheus ; and this probably is al] that, keeping clear of con- 
jecture, can be collected concerning him. However it mutt 
be owned that the fubject of Lyric poctry has received very 
little light from this account of one of it’s principal Authors, 
Let us hear what our Author has to fay of Mufzus. 


«© Mufzus, the Pupil of Orpheus, is as little known ta 
pofterity as his mafter. His only genuine production which 
has reached the prefent times is an Ode to Ceres, a piece in- 
deed full of exuberance and yariety. The antients in general 
feemed to have entertained a very nigh opinion of his genius 
and writings, as he is faid to have been the firft perfon wha 
compofed a regular Theogony, and is likewife celebrated as the 
inventor of the Sphere. His principle was that all thirigg 
would finally refolve into the fame materials of which they 
were originally compounded. Virgil affigns him a place of 
diftinguifhed eminence in the plains of Elyfium. 


Sic eft affata Sybilla 
Mufeum anti omnes, medium nam plurima Turba 
Hunc habet, atque Humeris extantem fufpicit altis, 





Of Mufzus we have remaining, entire; an‘-Ode to Ceres— 
but Mr. Ogilvie has only mentioned this curious piece in a 
curfory way, as being full of exuberance and variety; al-. 
though we fhould have thought it extremely confiftent with 
his defign to have difcuffed every part of this performance, 
He next gives us fome account of Amphion, 


<< It is generally allowed that Amphion, wha-was'a native 
of Boeotia, brought mufic into Greece, from Lydia, and in- 
vented that inftrument (the Lyre) from which Lyric poetry 
took its name. * Before his time they had no regular know= 
a Sg ye ledge 

* It may not be amifs here to give the reader fome idea of the 
firu€ture of the antient Lyre, whofe mufic is faid to have produced 
fuch wonderful effects. -‘1 his inftrument was compofed of an hollow 
frame, over which feveral ftrings were thrown, probably in fome 
fuch manner as we fee them onan Harp, ora Dulcimer. It did not 
fo much refemble a Viol, as the neck of that inftrument gives it peculiar 
advantages, of which the antients feem to have been wholly ignorant. 
The mufician ftood with a fhort bow in his right hand, and a couple 
of {mall thimbles upon the fingers of his left : with thefe he held one 
end of the firing, from which an acute found was to be drawn, and 
then ftruck it immediately with the bow. In the other parts he 
{wept over every {tring alternately, and allowed each of them to 
ave its full found. his practice became unneceflary afterwards 
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ledge of this divine art, though we muft believe that they 
were acquainted with it in fome meafure, as dancing is an art 
in which we are informed that the earlieft Poets were confi- 
derable proficients.” 


From thefe feveral obfervations on the early ftate of Lyric 
Poetry and Poets, Mr. Ogilvie concludes that the Greek 
Hymn was .originally a loofe allegorical Poem, in which 
imagination was permitted to take its full career, and fenti- 
ment was rendered at once obfcure and agreeable, by being 
f{creened behind a veil of the richelt poetic imagery. But 
then he expreiles fome furprife, that the fpecies of compofi- 
tion which derived its origin from, and owed its peculiarities 
to the circumftances above mentioned, could have been con- 
fidered in an happier Afra as a pattern worthy the imitation 
of cultivated genius, and the perufal of a polifhed and civi- 
lized people ** one is indeed ready to conclude at the firft 
view, continues he, that a mode of writing which was 
aflumed for a particular purpofe, and was adapted to the 
manners of an illiterate age, might at leaft have undergone 
confiderable alterations in fucceeding periods, and might 
have received improvements proportioned to thofe which are 
made in other branches of the fame art. But the fa¢t is, that 
while the other branches of Poetry have been gradually 
modelled by the rules of criticifm, the Ode hath only been 
changed in a few external circumftances, and the enthufiafm, 
obfcurity and exuberance which characterized it when firft 
introduced, continue to be ranked among its capital and dif- 
criminating excellencies.” 


Now under favour of fo elegant a judge of Poetry as Mr. 
Ogilvie, we muft here take the liberty to afk whether Enthu- 
fiafm and Exuberance, of Fancy at leaft, are not really capital 
excellencies of the Qde ? Obfcurity we take to be altogether 


when the inftrument was improved by the addition of new ftrings to 
which the founds correfponded. Horace tells us that in hjs time the 
Lyre had feven ftrings, and that it was much more mufical than it 
had been originally. Addrefling himfelf to Mercury, He fays, 


— Te docilis Magiftro 
Mowit Amphion Lapides canendo ; 
Tuque Teftudo, refonare feptem 
callida nervis $ 
Nee Loquax olim, nec Grata, Se. 


_ Fora farther account of this inftrament we refer the reader to Quine 
tilian’s Inftitutions, 1h. xii, ¢. 9. 
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out of the queftion, for though it may be charged on fome 
of our modern Lyric performances, we take it for granted 
that even the authors were far from,intending that. ob{curity 
to be acapital excellence of their productions. We appeal 
to Mr. Ogilvie himfelf whether the following Stanzas in his 
Ode to the genius of Shakefpear do not derive their principal 
excellence from Enthufiafm? and we call the public to wit- 
nefs that their beauties, which are wholly owing to that En- 
thufiafm, are very ftriking. 


I. 1. 


Rapt fiom the glance of mortal eye, 

Say, burits thy genius to the world of light? 

Seeks it yon ftar. befpangled fky ? 

Or tkims its fields with rapid flight? 

Or mid yon plains where Fancy ftrays, 

Courts it the balmy breathing gale ? 

Or where the violet pale 

Droops o'er the green embroider'd ftream ; 

Or where young Zephyr ftirs the ruftling {prays, 
Lyes all diffolv d in fairy-dream ? 

O’er yon bleak defart’s unfrequented round, 

Se’eft thou where Nature treads the deepening gloom, 
Sits on yon hoary tow’r with ivy crown’d, 

Or wildly wails o’er thy lamented tomb ; 

Hear’ft thou the folemn mufic wind along? 

Or thrills the warbling note‘in thy mellifluous fong? 


[, 2 


Oft, while on earth, ’twas thine to rove . 
Where e’er the wild ey’d Goddefs lov’d to roam, 
To trace ferene the gloomy grove, 

Or haunt meek Quiet’s fimple dome ; 

Still hovering round the Nine appear, 

That pour the foul-tranfporting ftrain ; 

Join’d to the Love’s gay train, 

The loofe-rob’d Graces crown'd with flowers, 
The light-wing’d gales that lead the vernal year, 
And wake the rofy-featur’d hours. 

O’er all bright Fancy’s beamy radiance fhone, 
How flam’d thy bofom as her charms reveal! 
Her fire-clad eye fublime, her ftarry zone, 

Her treffes loofe that wanton’d on the gale, 


: It muft be confefled, that this Enthufiafm will, if too much 
indulged, unavoidably produce obfcurity. The highly pri- 


vileged imagination of the Poet may foar into regions that 


are impervious to common underftandings ; and what an or- 


dinary Reader cannot eafily apprehend, he will naturally 
Q4 be 
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be fo complaifant to his own penetration, as to pronounce 
unintelligible. It is for congenial fpirits alone to purfue the 
eacle-pinioned Bard, who foars, and keeps bis diftant way, and 
with the praife of fuch only he muft be fatisfied. But yetit is 
poflible, that poetical Enthufiafm may be kept within the fa- 
miliar bounds of Nature, and not always, Leviathan like, 
take its pa/time in the deep; or 


Soar thro’ the tracklefs bounds of Space. 


When it infpirits the Poet in the defcription of known objects, 
and itrays not beyond the limits of obvious Nature, then it is 
eilentially uieful. “The exuberance of Fancy too, is a capital 
excellence of the Lyric Mute. 


44, 
Say whence the magic of thy mind? 
Why thrills thy mufic on the fprings of Thought? 
Why, at thy pencil’s touch refin’d, 
Starts into life the glowing draught ? 
On yonder fairy carpet laid, 
Where beauty pours eternal bloom, 
And Zephyr breaths perfume ; 
There nightly to the tranced eye 
Profufe the radiant Goddefs ftood di‘play'd, 
With all her fmiling offspring nigh. 
Sudden.the mantling cliff, the arching wood, 
The broider’d mead, the landfkip, and the grove, 
Hills, vales, and /ty-aip# feas, and torrents rude, 
Grots, ril!s, and fhades, and bowers that breath'd of love, 
All kurft to fight !—while glancing an the view, 
Titania’s {porting train brufh’d lightly o'er the dew. 


The quotations we have here made, though they are the 
moft to our purpofe, are by no means the moft beautiful parts 
of the inchanting Ode to the Genius of Shakefpear, which 
is fraughe with imagery, fpirited, fublime, and harmonious 
throughout. ' } 


The next character that our Author prefents ys with, in 
his Account of the ancient Lyric Poets, is that of Anacreon. 
This Poet, fays he, flourifhed between the fixtieth and the 
feventieth Olympiad, ‘‘ His pieces are the offspring of Ge- 
nius and Indolence. Sweetnefs and natural elegance charac- 
terife the. writings of this Poet, as much as careleffnefs and 
eafe diftinguifhed his manners, In fome of his pieces there 
is exuberance, and even wildnefs of imagination, as in that 
particularly whith js addreiled to a Young Girl, where at 
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wifhes alternately to be transformed into a Mirror, 2 Coat, 
a Stream, a Bracelet, and a pair of Shoes, for the different 
purpofes which he recites. “This is mere {port and wantwn-- 
nefs, and the Poet would probably have excufed himfelf for 
ity by alledging, that he took.no greater liberties in his own 
{phere, than his predeceffors of the fame profeffion had done: 
in another. His indolence and loye of eafe is often painted 
with great fimplicity and elegance; and his wrjtings abound 
with thofe beautiful and unexpected turns which are charac- 
teriftic of every fpecies of the Ode.” 


Thefe ftritures on the character of Anacreon are juft; 
but they are inadequate. Anacreon was poflefled of powers 
of which Mr. Ogilvie has made no mention. He was re- 
markably happy in his defcriptions, and in juftnefs and pro- 
priety of imagery, his writings were never excelled. He had 
alfo an uncommon felicity in expreffing thofe minute delicacies 
which can only be caught by the pencil of the happieft Genius. 
For fome inftances of this kind, we refer the Reader to thofe 
paflages quoted from him in.our Review for laft Auguft, 


page 137- 
Of Sappho we find very little account, and nothing new. 


“© We are at a lofs (fays our Author) to judge of the 
character of Alceus, the countryman and rival of Sappho; 
becaufe fcarce any fragment of his writings has reached the 
prefent times. He is celebrated by the antients as a fpirited 
Writer, whofe poems abounded with examples of the fublime 
and vehement. Thus Horace fays, when comparing him to 
Sappho, that he fung fo forcibly of wars, difafters, and fhip- 
wrecks, that the Ghofts ftood {till to hear him, in filent afto- 
nifhment. The fame Poet informs us, that he likewife fung 
of Bacchus, Venus, the Mufes, and Cupid. From thefe 
fketches of his charaéter we may conclude, that his picces 
were diftinguifhed by thofe marks of rapid and uncontrouled 
imagination, which we have found to characterife the works 
of the firft Lyric Poets.” : 


From Mr. Ogilvie’s faying, that fcarce any fragment of 
Alczeus has reached the prefent times, we prefume he has not 
met with thofe pieces of his that were publifhed angethes with 
the remains of Anacreon and Sappho, in the Year 1751, 
by Foulis, at Glafgow: the edition is remarkably {mall. 


There is enough in thofe Fragments to characterife their 
Author; and in feveral of them you hear the Poet, in the 
language of Horace, Pleéiro fonantem plenius Aureo, 
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To per yap ever xvpuce xVAWO:T hy 
To devber” cpmes Dav To pecov vas 
Doenucba ouv pera 

Xespwns pwovbervles peyarw. 


There is one piece remaining entire. 


praife of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who delivered Athens 
from flavery, by killing the Tyrant Hipparchus. There is 
in this little Ode a remarkable foftnefs and delicacy ; and it 
is a proof that Alczus did not only excel in the fublimity and 
vehemence, but in the eafe and harmony, of the Lyric Mufe, 


Eis A pacdior nas Apisoryetlove 
YMNOYX. 


Ev pogle xrads v0 EsPog Pognow 
D5 wep “Appuodsos xas Aproyeiler, 
‘Ore Tov Tueaway xlevelnv, 
Iorovopasis & Abnvas tmrosnoclay 


Owrad "Appodts ere Tebvnxas* 
Nancoss ev paxapav oe Paciv sivas 

Tye ee qmoowKns Amsarrrus 

Tvdsidxy +2 Dace tov exbror Atopndex. 


E» pula NAGS TO EsPos Popnow 
Qs wee “Appodsos xas Apisoytilor 
Or Abnvasns ev Suoiass, 

Aga tupasoy Iarmapyoy exasvilny 


Ast cQwy xrzog eocilas ail aicery 
O:Aab “Appodts xb Apisoyeilay ! 
Ol: tov tupamov xlavilov 

Icovops t AOnvas stroimealor. 


H Y M N 


On Harmopius and ARisTOGITON 


My fword I'll hang upon the myrtle bough ; 


Ariftogiton and Harmodius brave, 


All hail! for fince the Tyrant fell by you, 
A Man of Athens is no more a Slave. 


Belov’d Harmodius! but thou art not dead ; 
To thee thofe bleft ifles yield a happier feat, 
Where the great Soul of fwift Achilles fled, 




























It is a Hymn in 








And brave Tydides found a laft retreat. 


My {word Ill hang upon the myrtle bough, ' 
_ And once, once more my Country’s Heroes hail ; 


Pierc’d 
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Perc’ d in the public facrifice by you, : 
The Tyrant bled, the bafe Hipparchus f:1l. % 


O live your Fame thro’ each revolving age! 
Ariftogiton and Harmodius brave! 

You funk in death the ruthlefs Tyrant’s rage, 
’*T was yours your Country’s fuffering Rights to fave. 


Our Author’s obfervations on the Lyyic Poetry of Horace, 
come next in order. Mr. Ogilvie tells us, that Horace took 
Anacreon and Pindar for his models: he might more pro- 
perly have faid, Alczus and Pindar: for he has not only pro- 
fefledly imitated the former, in the greateft part of his Odes, 
but has alfo borrowed and tranflated as freely from him, as 
Virgil, in his Eclogues, did from Theocritus. 


The Author, in his fecond Letter, proceeds to enquire 


what part Imagination naturally claims in the compofition of 
the Ode. 


<< It muft immediately occur, fays he, to any Reader who 
perufeth the Hymn of Callimachus to Jupiter, that the fub- 
ject was too hak to be properly managed by the corre& and 
elegant genius of that Writer. Inftead of enlarging (as we 
fhould have naturally expected) on any particular perfection 
of this fupreme Deity, oreven of enumerating, in a poetical 
manner, the attributes which are commonly afcribed to him, 
he entertains us coldly with traditionary ftories concerning his 
birth and education ; and the fublime part of his ftory is ei- 
ther wholly omitted, or fuperficially pafled over. Thus fpeak- 
ing of the Bird of Jove, he fays only, 


Thy Bird, celeftial Meffenger, who bears 
Thy mandate thro’ the tky ! O be his flight 
Propitious to my Friends ; 


‘¢ Pindar introduceth this King of the feathered race in a 
much nobler and more animated manner. He exhibits with 
true poetic enthufiafm, as an inftance of the power of Har- 
mony, the following vivid picture. 


The Bird’s fierce Monarch drops his vengeful ire ; 

Perch’d on the fceptre of th’ olympian King, 

The thrilling darts of harmony he feels, 

And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle Sleep his clofing eye-lids feals ; 

And o'er his heaving limbs in loofe array, 

To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers play. West. 


** Flomer never touches this fublime fubject without employ- 
| ing 
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ing the utmoft reach of ‘his invention, to excite admiration in 
his Reader. 





The Thunderer meditates his flight 
From Ida’s fummits to th’ olympian height. 
Swifter than Thought the abies inftin¢tive fly, 
Flame thro’ the vait of air, and reach the fky. 
*T was Neptune’s charge his courfers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal bafe ; 


He whofe all-confcious eyes the world behold, 

Th’ eternal Thunderer fat thron’d in gold. 

High Heaven the foot-/icol of his feet ne makes, 

And wide beneath him all Olympus fhakes. Pore. 


«¢ I have mentioned thefe examples as they fhew the light 
in which a great object will be contemplated by a man of ge- 
nius; and as the Reader will obferve, that our admiration is 
not merely excited, by the dignity of the theme, but that it 
refults from the great and uncommon circumftances which 
are happily thrown into the defcription. Pindar, no doubt, 
found it a much eafier tafk to raife this paffion ‘in favour of 
Theron, whom he artfully introduceth to the Reader’s atten- 
tion, after enquiring of his Mufe, what God, or what dif- 
tinguifhed Heroe, he fhould attempt to celebrate ? 


*¢ It is, however, obvious, from what hath been advanced 
on this fubjeét, that whatever may be the nature of the Theme 
on which the Poet infifts, it is the bufinefs of F ancy to enli- 
ven the whole piece with thofe natural and animating graces 
which lead us to furvey it with admiration. From the whole, 
therefore, it appears, that this faculty of the mind claims a 
higher fhare of merit m the compofition of the Ode, than in 
any other fpecies of Poetry; becaufe, in the other branches 
of this art, different ends may be obtained, and different ex- 
pedients may be fallen upon to gain them; but the moft per- 
fe&t kind of Lyric Poetry admits only of that end, to the at- 
tainment of which fertility of Imagination is indifpenfably 
yequifite.” 


To illuftrate this laft obfervation, and to fhew our Readers 
in what an uncommon degree Mr, Ogilvie is poflefled of that 
fertility of imagination which is fo eflential to Lyric Poetry, 
we fhall quote the following ftanzas from his Ode to Even 
ing. 

O! when the cowllip-fcented gale, 
Shakes the light dew-drop o’er the dale, 
When on her amber-dropping bed, ~ 


Loofe Eafe reclines her downy-head ; 
How 
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How bleft.! by Fairy-haunted ftream 
‘To melt in wild extatic dream ! 

Die to the piétur’d with, or hear 
(Breath’d foft on Fancy’s trembling ear) 
Such lays by angel-harps refin’d, 

As half unchain the fluttering mind, 
When on life’s edge it eyes the fhore, 
And all its pinions ftretch to foar. 


On the airy mount reclin’d, 
What wifhes footh the mufing mind ! 
How foft the velvet lap of Spring ! 
How {weet the Zephir’s violet wing! , 
Goddefs of the plaintive fong, 
That leads the melting heart along ; 
O bid thy voice of genial power 
Reach ContemPtatTion’s lonely bower ; 


Hail Sire fublime! whofe hallow’d cave 
Howls to the hoarfe Deep’s dafhing wave ; 
Thee Solitude to Phoebus bore 
Far on the lone deferted fhore, 

Where Orellano’s rufhing Tide 

Roars on the rock’s projected fide. 

Hence, burfting o’er thy ripén’d mind, 
Beams all the Father’s thought refin’d : 
Hence oft in filent vales unfeen, 

Thy footfteps print the fairy-green ; 

Or thy foul melts to ftrains of woe, 

That from the willows quiveriag brow 
Sweet warbling breathe; the Zephyrs round 
O’er Dee’s {mooth current waft the found, 
When foft on bending ofiers laid, 

The broad fun trembling thro’ the bed; 
All-wild thy heaven-rapt Fancy ftrays, 
Led thro’ the foul-diffolving maze, 

Till Slumber downy-pinion’d, near 
Plants her ftrong fetlocks on thy ear ; 
The foul unfetter’d burfts away, 

And batks at large in beamy day. 


Our Author now recurs to a pofition laid down in the be- 
ginning of this Efflay;—that «* When Imagination is per- 
mitted to beftow the graces of ornament indifcriminately ; 
fentiments are either fuperficial and thinly fcattered through 
a work, or we are obliged to fearch for them beneath a 
load of fuperfluous colouring.” The truth of this reflection 
he endeavours to evince, by enquiring more particularly what 
are the faults into which the Lyric Poet is moft ready to be 
betrayed, 
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betrayed, by giving a loofe rein to that faculty which colours’ 
and enlivens his compofition ? 


‘“¢ It is neceflary, that the Poet fhould take care in the 
higher f{pecies of the Ode, to affign to every object that pre- 
ciie degree of colour, as well as that importance in the ar- 
rangement of fentiments, which it feems peculiarly to de- 
mand. The fame images which would be confidered as ca- 
pital {trokes in fome pieces, can be-admitted only as fecondar 
beauties in others; and we might call in queftion both the 
judgment and the imagination of that Poet, who attempts to 
render a faint illuftration adequate to the object, by clothing 
it with profufion of ornament. <A defect likewife either in 
the choice, or in the difpofition of images, is confpicuous in 
proportion to the importance of the fubject, as well as to the 
nature of thofe fentiments with which it ftands in more imme- 
diate connection, It is, therefore, the bufinets of qhe Lyric 
Poet, who would avoid the cenfure of compofing with inequa- 
lity, to confider the colouring of which particular ideas are 
naturally fufceptible, and to difcriminate properly betwixt 
fentiments, whofe native fublimity requires but little affift- 
ance from the pencil of art, and a train of thought which 
(that it may correfpond to the former) demands the heighten- 
ing of poetic painting. 


‘© The aftonifhing inequalities which we meet with, even 
in the productions of unqueftioned Genius, are originally to 
be deduced from the carelefinefs' of the Poet, who permitted 
his Imagination to be hurried from one object to another, 
dwelling with pleafure upon a favourite idea, and pafling 
flightly over intermediate fteps, that he may catch that beau- 
ty which fluctuates on the gaze of expectation. 


‘¢ I fhall only obferve further on this fubje&t, that nothing 
is more contrary to the end of Lyric Poetry, than that habit 
of {pinning out a metaphor, which a Poet fometimes falls in- 
to, by indulging the fallies of Imagination. ‘This will be 
obvious, when we reflect, that every branch of the Ode is 
charaéterifed by a peculiardegree of vivacity, and even vehe- 
mence, both of fentiment and expreffion. It’is impoffible to 
preferve this diftinguifhing character, unlefs the thoughts are 
diverfified, and the diction is concife. When a Metaphor is 
hunted down, (if I may ufe that expreflion, and a defcrip- 
tion over wrought, its force and energy are gradually leflened, 
the object which was originally new, becomes familiar, and 
the mind is fatiated, inftead of beinginflamed, . . 
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<< We muft not think that this method of extending an il- 
luftration, difcovers always a defect or fterility of the inven- 
tive faculty. It is, in truth, the confequence of that pro- 
penfity we naturally feel, to confider a favourite idea in every 
point of light, and to render its excellence as confpicuous to 
others as it is toourfelves. By this means fentiments become 
uperficial, becaufe the mind is more intent upon their external 
drefs, than their real importance. ‘They are likewife thinly 


feattered through a work, becaufe each of them receives a high- 


er proportion of ornament than juftly belongs to it.” 


After thefe obfervations our poetical Critic confiders how 
far tranfitions are allowable in the Ode. ‘Tranfitions, he ob- 
ferves, are rendered by cuftom almoft infeparable from Lyric 
Poetry; and they may be allowed while they feem at all to 
arife from, or bear any remote fimilarity to, the fubje@: 
but where digreflion fucceeds digreffion, fo as to make us lofe 
fight of the original theme, there the liberty of tranfition is 
abufed, and always produces a bad effect. For the illuftra- 
tion of thefe remarks, the Reader is referred to different Odes 
of Pindar. 


The next circumftance mentioned as characteriftic of the 
Ode, is a certain picturefque vivacity of defcription. ‘ In 
this, fays our Author, we permit the Lyric Poet to indulge 
himfelf with greater freedom than any other; becaufe beau- 
ties of this kind are neceflary to the end of exciting admira- 
tion. It is the peculiar province of imagination, to give that 
life and expreffion to the ideas of the mind, by which Nature 
is moft happily and judicioufly imitated. By the help of this 
poetical magic, the coldeft fentiments become interefting, and 
the moft common occurrences arreft our attention. A man 
of genius, inftead of laying down a feries of dry precepts for 
the conduct of life, exhibits his fentiments in the moft ani- 
mating manner, by moulding them into fymmetry, and fu- 
peradding the external beauties of drapery and colour. His 
Reader, by this expedient, is led through an Elyfium, in 
which his fancy is alternately foothed and tranfported with a 
delightful fucceffion of the moft agreeable objects, whofe coms 
bination at laft fuggefts an important moral to be impreffed 
upon the memory.” 


This laft obfervation cannot be more agreeably or effe&tu- 
ally illuftrated, than by the following paflage from our Au- 
thor’s Ode to Evening. 


Oft 
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Oft fheltered by the rambling fprays, 


Lead o’er the foreft’s winding maze; 

Where thro’ the mantling boughs, afar 

Glimmers the filver-ftreaming ftar ; 

And fhower’d from every ruftling blade, 

The loofe light floats along the fhade : ; 
So hovering o’er the human {cene " 
Gay Pleafure fports with brow ferene ; 

By Fancy beam’d, the glancing ray 

Shoots, flutters, gleams, and fleets away : 

Unfettled, dubious, reftlefs, blind, 

Floats all the bufy, bufthng Mind ; 

While Memory’s unftain’d leaves retain 

No trace from all th’ ideal train. 


There are feveral more curious remarks, and ingenious 
diiquifitions in this fecond Letter; but they are too com- 
plex and extenfive, to be detailed in this article. Be # 
fufficient to fay, that our opinion of Mr. Ogilvie’s critical 
abilities, arofe greatly upon the perufal of the latter part of 
his Effay. It is with pleafure, therefore, we refer our Read- 
ers to the work itfelf, from which we can promife them much 
elegant entertainment. 

Lia 





A Scheme of Scripture Divinity formed upon the plan of the divine 
Difpenfations, with a Vindication rh the Sacred Writings. By 
John Taylor, D. D. late Profefflor of Divinity and Mo- 


rality at the Academy in Warrington. 8vo. 6s. Waugh. 


HEN the learned Author of this work entered upon 
the important fervice of directing the Studies of 
young perfons *, defigned for the miniftry, he thought it 
requifite to draw up the beft plan for their ufe and inftruction, 
which his long obfervation and experience, as well as careful 
ey of the holy Scriptures, could furnifh ; with a view to 
the leading his pupils to a juft and rational acquaintance with 
the principles of religion, founded upon an accurate knowlege - 
of the Scriptures. , : 


After the ftriteft revifal, the principles here advanced, 
appeared to his own judgment juft and fcriptural, but as the 
editor obferves, he did not therefore prefume they were ab- 
folutely free from error ; much lefs did he think himfeif 


* At the Warrington Academy. 
. authorifed, 













































authorized, as a public Tutor, to:impofe his fentiments on 
young minds with, an overbearing hand. That he might do 
juftice to his pupils and himfelf, he always prefaced his Lec- 
tures with the following folemn CHARGE, which, in the 
main, is no improper precedent for feminaries of learning. 


1. * I do folemnly charge you, in the name of the God of 
Truth, and of our Lord Jefus Chrift, who is the way, the 
truth, and the life, and before whofe judgment-feat you 
muft in no long time appear, that in all your ftudies and 
inquiries of a religious natute, prefent or future, you do 
conftantly, carefully, impartially, and confcientioufly attend 
to evidence, as it lies in the holy Scriptures, or in the nature 
of things, and the dictates of reafon ; cautioufly guarding 
againft the fallies of imagination, and the fallacy of ill- 
grounded conjecture. 


2. ** That you admit, émbrace, or affent to no principle, 
or fenfiment, by me taught or advanced, but only fo far as 
it {hall appear to you to be fupported and juftified by proper 
evidence from revelation or the reafon of things. 


3. ** That, if at any time hereafter, any principal or fen- 
timent by me taught, or advanced, or by you admitted and 
embraced, fhall, upon impartial and faithful’ examination, 
appear to you, to be dubious or falfe, you either fufpect or to- 
tally reject fuch principle or fentiment. 


4. “© That you keep your mind always open to evidénce 
—that you labour to banifh from your breaft all prejudice, 
prepofleffion, and party zeal—that you ftudy to live in peace 
and love with all your fellow-chriftians ; and that you fteadily 
affert for your felf, and a. allow to others, the unalienab!e 
rights of judgment and confcience.” 


The Doétor’s whole life was devoted to an impartial ftudy 
of the Scriptures ; not by way of fpeculation and amufement, 
but for the moft valuable purpofes to himfelf and to others.. 
His fcheme of Scripture Divinity confifts .of thirty-feven 
chapters. He juftly remarks, that chriftian Theology is 
the fcience, which, from revelation, teacheth the knowlege 
of God, his nature, and perfe&tions, his relations to us, his 
ways and difpenfations, his will with refpeét to our actions, 
and his purpofes with refpect to our being, that we may form 
in our minds right principles for our direction and comfort, 
and in our converfation right practice for fecuring his favour 


and blefling ; he then makes fome judicious obfervations 
Rev. O&. 1762. R upon 
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upon the expediency, defign and ufefulnefs of divine Re- 
velation in general, and upon the different dvine difpenfa- 
tions, which are in fcripture called the ways and works of 
God. He reprefents the fcripture doétrine relating to the 
creation of the world, and particularly the creation of man, 
in a juft and beautiful light; and then offers fome excellent re- 
marks upon the inftitution | of the Sabbath, and that ftate of 
moral difcipline or trial which is adapted to the prefent fcene 
of exiftence. He next contiders the law or religious difpen- 
fation under which the firft parents of mankind were placed ; 
the inftitution of marriage ; the nature of the temptation 
which feduced them from the paths of innocence; the confe- 
quences of the firfttranfgreflion ; the origin of facrifices; the 
nature of the church, and divine appearances, and the glory 
of the Lord as having relation to thefe. 


The {cripture chronology from the creation to the de- 
juve, and the defign and confequences of that. cataftrophe, 
are his next fubjects : after which, he treats of the {fa- 
ciifice of Noah, and the dilperfion at the Tower of Ba- 
bel, which he attempts to account for upon the fcripture 
plan; and reprefents more largely the patriarchal religion, 
the cafe and character of Job, and the doctrines of the patri- 
archal age. The Jewifh ritual or ceremonial law, the ferip- 
ture chronology from the Deluge to the Exodus, from 
thence to the building of the T’emple and the deftruction of 
it at the Babylonifh captivity are properly treated ; the moral 
caufes of that captivity affigned, and the propriety of that 
difpenfation fhewn ; the characters. and writings of the 
Jewith Prophets are judicioufly fet forth in a well digefted 
tyftem; and then are annexed many inftructive obfervations 
upon the nature, defign, hiftory and advantages of divine 
revelation, the whole conitituting a moft ufeful {cheme, judi- 
cioufly fitted for regulating the ftudies and forming the 
minds of thofe whole intention it is to engage in the functions 
of the chriftian miniftry,- and equally adapted to promote the 
nee iaes knowlege and virtue of every chriftian family, who 
will carefiully’apply the inftructions it ‘imparts for the educati- 
on of their children in the principles and practice of revealed 
religion. 


What the Doctor hath obferved in the fifteenth chapter, 
on the Shechinah and the divine appearances mentioned in 
the fcripture-hiftory, is-worthy a particular attention. He 

propofes the queftion, who was the perfon that appeared and 
ip ke? For example Exod, iii. 14. God faid unto Mofes, 
IT AM 
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Tam THATI am: And he faid, thus fhalt thou fay unto the 
children of Ifracl, I am hath fent me unto you. Who was 
it that fpoke to Mofes ? or what notion are we to form of 
that Being, who pronounced thefe words, TAM THAT I am ? 
It is certain that it was the Angel of the Lord, that appeared 
to Mofes in the bufh, and from thence pronounced thofe 
words. It was the Angel who faid Iam the God of thy fa- 
ther; [am THAT I am. But the Angel of the Lord God 
is not the Lord God, whofe Angel he is. The folution. of 
the difficulty hence arifing, is, as he fays, very obvious and 
clear. For the folid and inconteftible foundation of the 
folution is laid by our Lord himfelf, in John v. 37. * And 
‘ the father himfelf, who hath fent me, hath born witnefs of 
‘me. Ye haveneither heard:his voice at any time, nor feen 
¢ his fhape’—+that is, the Lord:God never fpake or appeared in 
perfon, but!always by a proxy, nuncius, or meflenger, who 
reprefented him, and therefore.fpake in his name and autho- 
rity, faying, 1am God all fufficient, I am the God of Abra- 
ham, I am THAT IAM. Which words were pronounced 
by an Angel, but are true not of the Angel, but’ of God, 
whom he reprefented, and upon whofe errand lie came. So 
a Herald reads a proclamation in the King’s name and words, 
as if the King himfelf were fpeaking. 


It hath beeri commonly fuppofed; that Jefus Chrift, before 
his incarnation, was the Angel or Meflenger that appeared 
in the Shechinah, and fpake to the Patriarchs, to Mofes, and 
the Prophets, and is called the Angel of his prefence, 
ifai. Ixiii. g. In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the 
Angel of his prefence faved them.—Too this, Dr. Taylor ob - 
ferves, it may be objected, that our Lord in this cafe wil! be 
fuppofed to publifh the law, and to prefide over the Jewifh 
Difpenfation, as well as over the Gofpel ; which feems to 
be quite inconfiftent with John i. 17. The law was given by 
Mofes, but grace and truth came by Jeius Chrift; and Heb.i. 1, 
2, ii. 2. But to obviate thefe objections, he inquires+** May 
we not diftinguifh between the Logos, as a Proxy of Deity, 
or as perfonating the glorious Majefty of Gop in the Shechi- 
nah, and in that capacity by the holy Spirit, infpiring the 
Prophets, and prefiding over the Angels, at the giving of 
the law, and the fame Logos acting and fpeaking to us, in 
his incarnate ftate, in the capacity of a Prophet ? In the 
former capacity, he may be confdered in relation to Gop, 
as perfonating God, or as in v form of God, whofe Agent 
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he was under every difpenfation which God erected ; and 
therefore as doing nothing in his own perfon. For thus his 
perfon would coincide with that of the fupreme God, and is 
not to be confidered as different from him, but as acting in 
his name and authority. In the latter capacity he may 
be confidered in relation to Us, and to our falvation. by the 
gofpel ; for the accomplifhment of which, he ftooped fo far as 
to take upon him our nature, and not as perfonating God, 
but in quality of a Prophet fent from God, to publifh amen 

us, in his own perfon and name, the promife of a, 
life,” . | . 


We cannot conclude without hinting, that the Author’s 
Key to the apoftolic writings, publifhed fome years fince, may 
afford much additional light and improvement to fuch En- 
quirers as defire a thorough acquaintance with this excellent 
{cheme of Scripture Divinity. 


Of this learned Writer’s other works we have made fre- 
quent mention in our Review ; particularly of his valuable 
Hebrew Concordance: for which fee Review, vol. XV. p. 
22. and vol. XVI. p. 235. F 


Emilius and Sophia: Or, a new Syftem of Educatton. By 
Mr. Rouffeau. Tranflated for Becket, &c. Continued 
from Page 217. 





-’,U R ingenious Author, having divided his work into 
five parts, agreeable to the feveral periods by which he 
diftinguifhes the progrefs of his Pupil’s Education, confines 
himfelf, 1 his firft book, chiefly to what relates to the ma- 
nagement of children till they are able to talk and.run about- 
Before a child arrives at this term, he is little better, fays 
Mr. Roufleau, than he was in the womb of his mother, with- 
out fentiments or ideas, and almoft without fenfations. 


Vivit, et eft vite nefcius ipfe fue. 


The obfervations contained in this part of the work, are, 
of courfe, moftly phyfical: indeed, our Tutor thinks it not 
enough to take charge of his Pupil at the ufual time when 
children are difmifled from the Nurfery; as the manner of 
treating them, even in their earlieft infancy, appears to him 
of the higheft importance to their future welfare. Agreeable 
to this notion, he fets out with remarking thé miftaken me- 
thods of Education in general, and the neceflity of improve- 
ment. 
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ment. He thgp proceeds to the means of fuch improvement, 
by earneftly re€ommending to parents a ftrict difcharge of that 
indifpenfible duty af nurfing and educating their own chil- 
dren. . 


“¢ A father, fays he, in begetting and providing fuftenance 
for his offspring, hath in that difcharged but a third part of 
his obligations. He owes a Being to his fpecies, focial Be- 
ings to Society, and Citizens to the State. Every man, who 
is capable of paying this triple debt, and refufes, is, in that 
refpect, criminal, and, perhaps, is more fo when he pays it 
by halves. He who is incapable of performing the duties of 
a father, has noright to be one. Neither poverty nor bufi- 
nefs, nor perfonal importance; can difpenfe with parents nurf- 
ing and educating their children. Readers, you may believe 
me, continues he, when I take upon me to aflure every pa- 
rent who is endued with fenfibility, and negleéts thefe facred 
obligations, that he will long live to repent it in the bitternefs 
of his forrow, and never be comforted.” 


Our Author is, perhaps, too fevere on the fair fex, in the 
article of fuckling their children; and has fuffered his zeal 
for the human fpecies in general, to carry him ftrange (and 
we hope unwarrantable) lengths againft the moft amiable 
part of it. He may be thought, however, to make them 
fome amends, by the great influence which, he conceives, a 
change in their behaviour will have over the prefent depravity 
of manners. 


<¢ Should mothers, fayshe, again condefcend to nurfe their 
children, manners would form themfelves, the fentiments of 
nature would revive in our hearts; the State would be re- 
‘peopled; this principal point, this alone would re-unite eve- 
ry thing. A tafte for the charms of a domeftic life, is the 
beft antidote againft corruption of manners. The noife and 
buftle of children, which is generally thought troublefome, 
become hence agreeable; it is thefethat render parents more 
neceflary, moreglear, to each other, and ftrengthen the ties 
of conjugal affe&tion. When a family is all lively and ani- 
thated, domeftic concerns afford the moft delightful occupa- 
tion toa woman, and the moft agreeable amufement to a man. 
Hence, from the correction of this one abufe, will prefently 
refult a general reformation; nature will foon re-aflume all 
its rights. Let wives but once again become mothers, and 
the men will prefently again become fathers and hufbands.” 
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With regard to the cleathing, diet, meee and medical 
treatment of infants, many judicious rules are here laid down, » 
and methods prefcribed, -for the ufe of mothers and nurfes, 
on thefe heads. As to the firft, our Author decries fwaddling 
clothes, with tight ligaments and bandages of all kinds; re- 
commending athin, loofe drefs, in allfeafons. With refpead 
to diet, he advifes chiefly milk-meats, and thofe prepared 
with the greateft fimplicity. Under the article of Exercife, 
we may rank the many. pertinent obfervations, and fenfible 
inftructions,. occafionally interfperfed throughout this book, 
and tending to fortify the conftitution, and perfect the organs 
of children.. But-we have the lefs need to particularize thefe, 
as many ef them are better calculated for a milder climate, 
and as others are well known, and already pretty generally 
adopted jn this ifland. Asto Medicines, Mr. Roufleau would 
have few, or none, adiminiftered in almoit any cafe. ‘* The 
fagacious Mr. Locke, fays he, who had {pent moft of his life 
in the ftudy of medicine, earneftly advifes us never to give 
children phyfic by way of precaution, or for flight indifpofi- 
tions. 1 will go farther, and declare, as 1 never call in the 
Phyfician for myfelf, fo I will never trouble him on account 
of Emilius; unlefs, indeed, his life be in imminent danger : 
and then the Doétor cannot do more than kill him. Iknow 
very well the Phyfician will not fail to take advantage of that 
delay. If the child dies, he was called in too late; had he 
been fent for fooner if he recovers, it is then the Phyfi- 
cian that faved him. Be it fo. I am content the Doéter 
fhould triumph, on condition he.is never fent for till the pa- 
tient be at the laft extremity.” 





Nor is our Author lIefs fevere on the art itfelf than on its 
‘Profeffors. He affirms Phyfic to be more deftructive to man- 
kind than all the evils it pretends tocure. ‘* I know not, 
continues he, for my part, of what malady we are cured by 
the Phyficians ; but I know many fatal ones which they in- 
fi& upon us; fuch are cowardice, pufillanimity, credulity, 
and the fear of death: if they cure the bady of pain, thgy 
deprive the foul of fortitude. What end doth it anfwer to 
fociety, that they keep a parcel af rotten careafes on their 
legs? Itis men the community wants, and thofe we never 
fee come out of their hands. 


‘¢ Tt is, however, the prefent mode to take phyfic; and it 
fhould be fo, It is a_pretty amufement for idle people that 
have nothing to do, and not knowing how to beftow their 
time otherwife, throw it away in felf-prefervation, Had ic 
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been fo unfoytunate as to haye-been born immortal, they would - 


have been th® moft miferable of Beings. A life, which the 
would not be under the continual apprehenfions of lofing, 
would be to them of no value. Phyficians pay their court 
to fuch perfons, by frightening them, and attording them 
daily the only pleafure they are fufceptible of; that of hear- 
ing they are in danger, and yet not quite dead. 


‘«¢ T have no defign to enlarge here on the futility of phy- 
fic; my prefent purpofe being only to confider it in a moral 
light. I cannot, however, forbear obferving, that mankind 
ufe the fame fophiftry, in regard to the ufe of medicine, as 
they do with refpect to their fearch after truth. ‘They fup- 
pofe always, that when a Phyfician treats a Patient who re- 
covers, he has cured him; and that when they have gone 
through a difquifition concerning the truth, they have found 
_ it. They do not fee that we ought to put in the balance 
againft one cure effected by phyfic, the deaths of an hundred 
Patients it has killed; or that we ihould oppofe to the utility 
of one boafted truth, the mifchief of a thoufand errors fallen 
into by making the difcovery. ‘The fcience which enlightens, 
and the phyfic that cures, are doubtlefs very ufeful: but the 
pretended {cience that mifleads, and the phyfic that kills, are 
as certainly deftructive. ‘Leach us therefore to diftinguifh 
between them. This is precifely the point in queftion. 
Could we teach our vain curiofity not to thirft after informa- 
tion, we fhould never be the dupes of falfhood ; could we be 
fatistied to bear the maladies to which nature denies a cure, 
we fhould never die by the hands of the Phyfician. Self-de- 
nial in thefe two inftances is prudent; men would be evi- 
dently gainers by fuch abftinence and fubmiffion. I do not 
pretend to deny that phyfic may be ufeful to fome few parti- 
cular perfons, but I affirm it to be deftructive to the human 
race in general.” 


The tender parent, anxious for the welfare of a beloved 
child, will, no doubt, be curious to know what ftep our 
Author would advife to be taken, inftead of calling in the 
Phyfician. We fhall, therefore, infert the method he pro- 
pdtes, tho’ we imagine there are few fond mothers who will 
fo far affent to its expediency, as to put it in praCtice. 


“For want of knowing the way to get cured, a child 
fhould learn to know how tobe fick; this art will fupply the 
want of the other, and often fucceed a great deal better : 
this is one of the arts of nature. When a brute animal is 
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fick, it fuffers in filence, and keeps itfelf ftill: @nd yet we 
do not fee that brutes are more fickly than men. How many 
perfons have impatience, difquietude, apprehenfion, and par- 
ticularly medicines, deftroyed, whom their difeafes would 
have fpared, and whom time alone would have cured? Will 
it be objected, that brute animals, living in a manner con- 
formable to nature, ought to be lefs fubje& to difeafes? This 
is the very point I aim at. I would bring up my Pupil pre- 
cifely in the fame manner; from which he would doubtlefs 
deduce the fame advantages. 


‘¢ The only ufeful part of Medicine is the Hygeine. 
This, however, is rather a virtue than a fcience. ‘“Temper- 
ance and exercife are the two beft Phyficians in the world. 
Exercife whets the appetite, and temperance prevents the 
abufe of it. , 


‘© To know what kind of regimen is the moft falutary, 
we need only enquire, what is that of thofe people who en- 
joy the greateft fhare of health, are the moft robuft, and live 
thelongeft? If the arts of Medicine are found, from gene- 
ral obfervation, not to confer better health, or longer life, 
the very proof of their being ufelefs fhews them to be hurt- 
ful; as fo much time, fo many perfons and things are taken 
up thereby to no purpefe. Not only the time, mifpent in the 
prefervation of life, is loft from its enjoyment, it fhould be 
deducted alfo from its duration: but when that time is em- 
ployed in tormenting us, it is ftill worfe than the mere anni- 
hilation of it; it gives a negative quantity, and if we calcu- 
late juftly, fhould be taken from the future duration of our 
lives. A man who lives fix years without Phyficians, lives 
more for himfelf and others, than he who furvives, as their 
Patient, for thirty. Having experienced both, I conceive 
myfelf peculiarly authorifed to determine this point.” 


' The Gentlemen of the Faculty will probably think them- 
felves little obliged to our Author, for the freedom he hath 
here taken with their characters and profeflion; we leave 
them, therefore, if they think it neceflary, to ftand on their 
own defence. Atthe fame time, we cannot help fufpecting, 
neverthelefs, that the circumftances on which Mr. Roufleaw 
founds his right to treat them fo cavalierly, may have had fome 
influence on‘his impartiality. ! 


Singular, however, as our Tutor’s opinion may be thought 
on this head, as well ason fonie few others, his ebfervations 
and reflections both on the moral and phyfical management 
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of infants, are, in general, extremely proper and judicious. 
It is too common, not to be a juft, obfervation, that both the 
temper and conftitution of children are, too often, fpoiled by 
exceflive tendernefs and indulgence: at the fame time, there- 
fore, that Mr. Rouffeau exclaims againft the brutality of 
thofe parents, who give up the care of their offspring to mer 
cenary hirelings, he pertinently obferves, that ‘* the obvious 

aths of nature are alfo forfaken, in a different manner; 
when, inftead of neglecting the duties of a mother, a woman 
carries them to excefs ; when fhe makes an idol of her child, 
increafes its weaknefs, by preventing its fenfe of it, and as 
if fhe could emancipate him from the laws of nature, pre- 
yents every approach of pain or diftrefs; without thinking 
that, for the fake of preferving him at prefent from a few 
trifling inconveniencies, fhe is accumulating on his head a 
diftant load of anxieties and misfortunes ; without thinkin 
that it is a barbarous precaution to enervate and indulge the 
child at the expence of theman. ‘Thetis, fays the fable, iu 
order to render her fon invulnerable, plunged him into the 
waters of Styx. ‘This is an exprefflive and beautiful allegory. 
The cruel mothers I am {peaking of, a& directly contrary 5 
by plunging their children in foftnefs and effeminacy, they 
render them more tender and vulnerable; they lay open, as 
it were, their nerves to every fpecies of afflicting fenfations, 
to which they will certainly fall a prey as they grow up. 


“¢ Obferve nature, and follow the track fhe has delineated. 
She continually exercifes her children, and fortifies their con- 
ftitution by experiments of every kind; inuring them by 
times to grief and pain. In cutting their teeth, they experi- 
ence the fever; griping cholics throw them into convulfions ; 
the hooping-cough fuffoeates, and worms torment, them ; 
furfeits corrupt their blood; and the various fermentations, 
their humours are fubjeé&t to, cover them with dangerous 
eruptions, Altoft the whdle period of childhood is ficknefs 
and danger; half the children that are born, dying before 
they are eight years old. In paffing thre’ this courfe of 
experiments, the child gathers ftrenigth afd fortitude, and, 
as foon as he is capable of living, the principles of life be- 


come lefs precarious. 


“ This is the rule of nature. Why fhould you a& con- 
trary toit? Don’t you fee, that by endeavouring to correct 
her work, you fpoil it, and prevent the execution of her de- 
figns? Act you from without as fhe does within: this, ac- 
cording to you, would increafe the danger ; on the contrary, 
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it will create adiverfion, and leffenit. Experience fhews, that 
children delicately educated, die in a greater proportion than 
others. Provided you do not make them exert themfelves 
beyond their powers, lefs rifk is run by exercifing, than in- 

‘ dulging them in eafe. Inure them, therefore, by degrees, to 
thofe inconveniencies they mutt one day fuffer. Harden heir 
bodies to the intemperance of the feafons, climates, and ele- 
ments ; to hunger, thirft, and fatigue; in a word, dip them 
in the waters of Styx. Before the body hath acquired a fet- 
tled habit, we may give it any we oleate, without danger: 
but when it is once arrived to its full growth and confiftence, 
every alteration is hazardous. A child will bear thofe vicit. iF 
fitudes which to a man would be infupportable: the foft and 
pliant fibres of the former, readily yield to impreffion ; thofe 
of the latter are more rigid, and are reduced only by violence 
to recede from the forms they have aflumed. We may, there- 
fore, bring up a child robuft and hearty, without endanger- 
ing either its life or health ; and tho’ even fome rifk were run 
in “this refpect, it would not afford fufficient caufe of hefita- 
tion. Since they are rifks infeparable from human life, can 
we do better than to run them during that period of it, where- 
in we take them az the leaft difadvantage ? 


“© The life of a child becomes the more valuable as he \. 
advances in years. ‘I’o the value of his perfon muft be add- 
ed, the coft and pains attending his education: to the lofs of 
life, alfo, may be annexed his own fenfe and apprehenfions 
of death. We fhould, therefore, particularly direct our views 
to the future in his prefent prefervation ; we ought to arm him 
againft the evils of youth, before he arrives at that period : 
for if the value of his life increafes till he attain the age in 
which it is ufeful, what a folly is it to proteé him from* 2 
few evils in his infancy, to multiply his fufferings when he 
comes to years of difcretion !” } 


With refpect to the temper and difpofition of children, our 
Author very juftly obferves, that the common methods of 
capricioufly humouring or contradicting them, are, to the 
higheft degree, deftructive and abfurd. “ We always, fays 
* either do that which is pleafing to the child, or exaét of 
it what pleafes ourfelves ; either fubmitting to its humours, 
or obliging it to fubmit to ours. ‘There is no medium, it 
muft either command or obey. Hence the firft ideas it ac- 
quires, are thofe of ati f and fervitude. Before it can 
{peak, it learns to command; and before it can‘ at, it is 
taught obedience ; nay, fometimes it is punifhed before it be 
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con{cious of a fault, at leaft before it cancommitone. Thus 
itis we early inftil into their tender minds thofe paflions 
which we afterwards impute to nature; and, after having 
taken the pains to make them vicious, complain that we 
found them fo. 


<¢ In this manner, a child paffes fix or feven years, under 
the care of the women; the eonftant victim of their caprices 
and his own. After he has learnt of them what they ufually 
teach, that is, after they have burthened his memory with 
words without meaning, and things of no confequence; af- 
ter they have corrupted his natural difpofitibn, by the paffions 
they have implanted, this factitious Being is turned over to 
the care of a Preceptor, who proceeds in the developement 
of thofe artificial buds already formed; teaching him every 
thing except the knowlege of himfelf, the bufineis of human 
life, and the attainment of happinefs. So that when this fla- 
vith and tyrannical infant, replete with fcience, and deprived 
of fenfe, equally debilitated both in body and mind, comes 
at length to enter on the world, it is-no wonder that the dif 
play he makes of his folly, vanity, and vice, fhould caufe us 
to lament the mifery and perverfenefs of human nature.” 


Mr, Rouffeau very prudently advifes, that the paffions in 
young children fhould be neither fomented by needlefs con- 
tradiction ; nor capricious habits inftilled, by fruitlefS endea- 
vours to footh them under their unavoidable fufferings. «* Be 
careful, fays he, therefore, to keep them from fervants, who 
are continually teizing, and provoking them; fuch fervants 
are infinitely more fatal to children than the intemperature of 
the air or the feafons. While infants are crofled only by the 
acfiftance of things, and nat by perfons, they will never grow 
fraGtious nor paffionate. This is one reafon why the children 
of common people, being more free and independent, are, 
for the moff part, lefs infirm and delicate in their conftitu- 
tions, and more robuft than thofe of others, who, by pre- 
tending to educate them better, are perpetually contradicting 
them. It muft, however, be remembered, that there is a very 
wide difference between acting always: in obedience to, or 
humouring, achild, and not contradicting it. 


‘“¢ Tears are the petitions of young children; if they be 
not looked on as fuch, they will foon become commands : 
infants would begin by praying our affiftance, and go on to 
command our fervice. ‘(hus from their own weaknefs, 
whence at firft arifes the fenfe of their dependence, follows 
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the notion of domineering and command. This idea, how- 
ever, is lefs excited by their wants than by our affiduities ; 
and here we begin to perceive thofe moral effects, whofe im- 
mediate caufe doth not exift in nature. At the fame time, 
we fee how neceflary it is, to difcover the fecret motives of 
the cries of children, even in their earlieft infancy. 


‘«¢ When a child fometimes holds out its hand, without 
any other emotion, it thinks to reach the object, becaufe it 
cannot eftimate the diftance of it: it is here only miftaken: 
but when in reaching out its hand, it cries, or manifefts other 
figns of impatience, it is not deceived in the diftance of the 
objeét, but is either commanding it to approach, or you to 
fetch it. Inthe firft cafe, therefore, it is proper to aalecas 
the child, by carrying it gently toward the object; and in the 
Jaft, not to appear to mind it; but the louder it cries, the 
lefs notice to take of it. It is of confequence to check chil- 
dren betimes, in ufurping the command over perfons who are 
not in their power ; or over things which they aré not fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with. 


¢¢ For the latter reafon, it is better when a child defires 
any thing that may be proper to give him, to carry him to 
the object, than to bring the object to the child: as, by this 
means, he deduces a conclufion adapted to his tender years, 
and which there is no other way of fuggefting to him.” 


«¢ The child, fays our Author, who is liable to fuffer none 
but natural inconveniencies, will cry only when it feels pain ; 
which is a great advantage in its Education ; for then we are 
certain to know when it ftands in real want of affiftance, and 
this fhould be afforded it, if poffible, immediately. But if 
it be out of our power to relieve it, we fhould take no noticé, 
‘nor make any. fruitlefs attempts to quiet it. Kifles and ca- 
‘réffes will not cure its cholic ; yet it will remember the’ me- 
thods taken to footh it; and when it once knows how to ém- 
. ploy you at its pleafure, it is become your mafter, and all is 
over. Being lefs reftrained in their efforts to move, children 
would cry leis; if we were lefs importuned with their tears, 
it would require lefs trouble to quiet them; threatned and 
foothed more feldom, they would become lefs timid and ob- 
ftinate, and would retain more of their natural temper and 
difpofition. [tis lefs from letting children cry unnoticed, 
.than from ftriving to appeafe them, that they get falls; my 
proof of this is, that thofe which are moft neglected, are the 

leaft fubjeét to thofe accidents. I am far, however from re-. 
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commending, that children fhould, for this reafon, be ne- 
glected : on the contrary, I would have fo much care taken 
of them as to prevent accidents of this kind, and not that 
their cries fhould give the firft notice of them, Neither would 
I, at the fame time, have a Nurfe be over folicitous about 
trifles. Why fhould fhe think it fo great a hardfhip on the 
child, to let it cry alittle, when fhe fees on how many occa-~ 
fions its tears are ufeful and falutary? When children come 
to be fenfible of the great value you fet on their filence, hey 
will take care you fhall not have too muchof it. They will, 
at length, fet fo great a value on it themfelves, as to prevent 
your being able to obtain any; when, by dint of continual 
crying without fuccefs, they ftrain, exhauft, and fometimes 
deftroy themfelves. 


“¢ The long fits of crying in a child, who is neither con- 
fined, fick, nor in real want of any thing, are only fits of 
habit and obftinacy. They are not to be attributed to nature, 
but to the Nurfe; who, from not knowing how to bear fuch 
importunity, only increafes it, without reflecting, that in 
making the child quiet to-day, fhe is only encouraging it to 
cry the more to-morrow. 


“¢ The only way to cure, or prevent, this habit, is, totake 
no notice of a child in fuch circumftances. Nobody cares, 
not even children, to take fruitlefs pains. “They may, for a 
while, perfevere in their trials; but, if oe have more pa- 
tience than they have obftinacy, they will be difgufted at the 
experiment, and repeat it no more. This is the method to 
preverit their tears, and to ufe them to cry only when they 
are really in pain. 


*¢ When they are poffefled of thefe fits of caprice and ob- 


ftinacy,. a certain way to quiet them is, to divert their atten- ‘ 


tion by fome agreeable and ftriking object, that may make 
them forget their motive for crying. Moft Nurfes excel in 
practifing this expedient; and, if artfully managed, it is very 
ufeful: but it is of the utmoft confequence that the child 
fhould not perceive this intention of diverting him, but that 
he fhould imagine we are amufing ourfelves without thinking 
of him: in this refpeé&t, however, all Nurfes are very ‘inex- 
pert, and perverfely do a right thing the wrong way.” 


Among the various objects of concern that enter into the 
goed management of infants, that of teaching them to {peak 
is undoubtedly one of the greateft importance: confidering it 
as fuch, therefore, Mr. Roufleau lays down feveral fenfible 
remarks 
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remarks on this head. The following, being the moft gene. 
ral, may probably be acceptable to our Readers. 


<¢ A child who would learn to fpeak, fhould be accuftomed 
only to hear words whofe meaning he might be eafily made 
to comprehend, arid to fpeak 'thofe only which he is in a ca- 
pacity to pronounce articulately. The efforts he makes to 
do this, will induce him frequently to repeat the fame fylla- 
ble, as it were ‘to exercife himfelf in the diftin@ pronuncia- 
tion of it. When he begins to ftutter, however, never give 
yourfelf the trouble to guefs what he would fay. To pre- 
fume even to be always attended to, is exercifing a fort of 
command ; and-in this, be it of what kind foever, a child 
fhould never be indulged. Let it be thought fufficient with | 
you, to provide him, very carefully, with what is neceflary ; 
it is his province to endeavour to make you underftand what 
is not fo. . Much lefs fhould you be fo precipitate, to oblige 
him to fpeak; he will learn to talk well cnough of himfelf as 
he comtes to perceive the utility of it. 


<¢ Tt has been remarked, indeed, that fuch children as are 
backward in learning to talk, never fpeak fo diftinély as 
others. It is not, however, from their being backward to 
{peak that their organs contract any impediment; but,.on 
the contrary, it is fome natural impediment which makes 
them fo late before they fpeak. Were not this the cafe, why 
fhould they be the kefs forward in this refpect than others? 
Have they lefs need of f{peech, or are they lefs excited to it? 
This is not the cafe, but the direct contrary ; for the great 
concern ariling from this delay, when it comes to be known, 
occafions the poor child to be much more eagerly folicited 
and tormented to fpeak than are thofe who begin earlier : 
-now thofe folicitations to repeated efforts, greatly contribute 
to render its fpeech confufed and ftammering; whereas, if 
treated lefs precipitately it would have had more time and lei- 
fure to have acquired a better pronunciation. 


‘¢ Children who are prefled too much to fpeak have nei- 
ther time allowed them to learn to pronounce diftin@ly what 
they fay, nor to comprehend perfectly what they hear : where- 

as, if left to themfelves, they would begin to practife upon 
words of the moft eafy pronunciation, annexing to them fome 
fignification, which they would make underftood by their 
geftures ; they would give you their own words before they 
received yours, and make ute of the latter only as they fhould 
underftand them: for not being prefled to it, they would 
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firit obferve the fenfe you yourfelf fhould give them, which, 
when-they were certain of, they would adopt them accord- 
ingly. 

<< But the greateft evil attending this preetpitation, is not that . 
our firft difcourfe to children, and the firft language they {peak, 
are to them, void of meaning; but that, with refpecé& to 
them, they convey a meaning different from ours, without 
our knowing it, or being able to find it out; fothat, in fome- 
times appearing to anfwer us very pertinently, ve {peak 
without having underftood us, and without our underftanding 
them. It is at fuch equivocal expreffions we are fometimes 
fo much furprized, when we annex ideas to their words to 
which they themfelves are ftrangers.. ‘This inattention, on 
our part, to the true fenfe that words convey to children, 
appears to be the grand caufe of the firft-errors they fall into, 
and which; even after they. are undeceived, Continue to in- 
fluence their turn of mind during the reft of their lives.” 


The above extracts will abundantly ferve to fhew how mi- 
nutely our Author has confidered, and enters into, ‘his fubjeé ; 
we fhall difmifs his firft book, therefore, with the following 
Maxims ; the obfervance of which he ftrongly recommends 
to all who have the care of infants. 


1 Maxim. It is requifite to leave children at full libert 
to employ the abilities nature hath given. them, and which 
they cannot abufe. 


2d Maxim. It is our duty to affift them, and fupply their 
deficiencies, whether of Body or mind, in every circumftance 
of phyfical neceffity. 


3d Maxim. Every affiftance afforded them fhould be con- 
fined to real utility, without adminiftering any thing to the 
indulgence of their caprice, or unreafonable humours. 


4th Maxim. The meaning of their language and figns 
ought to be carefully ftudied, in order to be able to diftinguith, 
at an age when they know not how to diflemble, between 


thofe inclinations that arife from nature, and wat are only 
fantaftical. 


We fhall enter on the account of the fecond part of this 
werk in our next Review. 
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[ 270. J. 


The medical Works of Richard Mead, M. D. Phyfcian to bis 
late Majefty King George Il. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Phyficians at London and Edinburgh, and of the Royal Society, 


& ato. 18s. bound. Hitch, &c. 

M ed and juftly celebrated Phyfician, having been pub- 
ifhed before the commencement of our Review, this article 
muft, of courfe, relate to the prefent edition, rather than to 
the works themfelyes. It is well printed, upon a very good 
and Jarge paper, which admits of a handfome margin, : tho’ 
witha Bair and honeft page. The body of the work extends to 
662 pages, exclufive of the Memoirs prefixed, concerning 
his Life and Writings, the various Prefaces, Advertifements, 
Index and Contents.# 


- ‘The only Latin pieces here publifhed, are, the Doétor’s 
Harveian Oration, and an Epiftle to the late learned Dr. 
Friend, about purging in the Secondary Fever of the Small- 
Pox. Now as all his pieces, except his Treatife on Poifons, 
on the Plague, his Difcourfe on the Scurvy, his Account of 
the Method of extracting fou) Air out of Ships, were, tothe 
‘ beft of our recolle&tion, publifhed originally in Latin, it 
might have been expected that the Editors would have pre- 
mifed fomething briefly, with refpect to the tranflations they 
have given us of all the reft: but of this there is no mention. 
We are fenfible fome of thefe tranflations were publifhed 
during the Author’s life, by Dr. Stack, who truly affirmed 
them to have been made by the Author’s allowance, and un- 
der his infpection : however irreconcilable this was with Dr, 
Mead’s exprefsly guarding, as much as his injunctions could 
do, particularly againft a tranflation of his Treatife de morbis 
: Biblicis: but very probably his defpairing of the efficacy of 
fuch injun@tions, reduced him to the expedient of looking 
; over the tranflation of a Gentleman who refided with him. 
| We ean alfo recollect an anonymous tranflation of his Treae 
sife de Variolis et Mortillis, by a different Hand. 


. On comparing fome parts of this edition with a‘few of the 
fame Treatifes publifhed fingly, we find them, forthe moft 
art, exactly the fame: but in the Effay on the Peifon of the 
Nad Dog; we obferve a very horrid cataftrophe from it, 
faid to have occurred in Scotland, fuppreffed in this; and, 
indeed, judicioufly enough, as there was fomething too inde- 
licately, and even fhockingly, dreadful in it, to be er 
his 


UCH the greater number of the Works of this learn- 
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This particular, we alfo imagine, was fuppreffed in the laft - 
edition previous to this, tho’ we find it retained in Brindley’s, 


of 1745- 


An elegant Metzotinto of the Doétor, engraved by Houf- 
ton, from a picture by Ramfay, is prefixed to this edition, 
and feems to have been a ftriking likenefs of ‘his agree- 
able afpect and good prefence, before his very advanced and 
decrepid age. 


Though we had formerly avowed* our great regard to the 
truly dignified character of the learned Dr. Mead, who was 
juftly obferved to have attained that rare happinefs of having 
conquered Envy, even before his death ; yet it is difficult for 
any, who have intimately known him, to tranfcribe his name, 
without repeatedly expreffing their regard for his memory. 
To his real qualifications, and unaffected endeavours for attain- 
ing the valuable purpofes of his profeffion, he joined that ex- 
tent and elegance of Literature, which agreeably engaged 
younger Phyficians to perufe and retain his ufeful works. 

e had facrificed fufficiently to the Graces ; and yet his clafli- 
cal ornaments are introduced with an eafe and aptitude, 
which difcovered no oftentation, but a generous defire to 
gratify his Readers, with fuch references and citations as 
had delighted himfelf. Without the leaft detraétion from 
the living, we think his candour has been exceeded by none ; 
and equalled by very few, indeed. ‘This great virtue was 
not only evidenced by the general tenor of his life, but 
the fpirit of it breathes uniformly throughout his writings. 
Hence we imagine this edition of all his works in Engit/b 
(except of two fhort pieces, which may ferve as inftances of 
his ftriétly pure and elegant Latinity) may prove vety accept- 
able to a greater number of Readers, than before; while 
his many virtues may be contemplated as humbly conducive . 
to his prefent beatitude, in the company of Spirits as ex- 
panded and as beneficent as his own. 


* Review, vol. XII. p.253. XIV. p.577. XVI. p. 261, 264. 
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Two additional Volumes, being the X1Ith and XIVth of the 
Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, Small octavo. 6s. Dodfley, &c. | 


T was the joint complaint of Dean Swift and Mr. Pope, 
in the preface to the firft edition of their Mifcellanies, that 
Rey. Oct. 1762. Ss in 
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in the levity of youth, and the gaiety of their minds, at cer- 

tain jun¢ ‘tures common to all men, according to the dif- 
pofitions ‘they were then 1 in, they had written fome things 
which, [afterwards ] they might wifh never to have thought 
on; and that the pudlifbing of thefe occafional fallies which 
they could not difown, and without their confent, was a 
ereater injury than that of afcribing to them’the moft ftupid 
productions, which they could wholly deny. 


If.this was the misfortune of thefe excellent Writers, in. 
their life-time, it has alfo been the hard fate of one of them, 
even after death; a circumftance which reminds us likewife 
of another paffage; in the above-cited preface, viz. ‘* Thofe 
very Bookfellers who have fupported themfelves upon an Au- 
a s fame while he lived, have done their utmoft after his 

eath, to lefien it by fuch ‘prattices,” This feems to have 
ui ‘n in fome meafure prophetical, with regard to Swift, whofe 
fame, we apprehend,: cannot receive the finalleft ‘addition: 
from the contents, (tho’ admitted to be genuine) of thefe 
pofthumous volumes ;_ but, on the contrary, may be greatly 
injured, by the appearance of fome trivial pieces, which, in 
his bagatelle hours, and magotty humours, he might conde- 
fcend to fcribble, for the te mporary diverfion of himfelf or his 
friends, but which he would have been afhamed ‘to fee inferted 
in any edition of his works. We have now in view moft of 
the poetical {eraps in the prefent collection ; and as to the 
profe pieces, they are not of much fuperior merit ; tho’ fome 
of them are undoubtedly better worth preferving than many 
of theverfes. ‘The Letters * are, in general, fufficiently cha- 
racteriftic of the Writer; but few of them were written on 
very important occafions; and fome are mere billets, on pri- 
vate bufinefs, not worth the leaft fhare of public notice, be- 
ing, in truth, fuch as the very ingenious Dean could never 
fufpect would have found their way to the Prefs. But it 

vill be moft agreeable to method, to mention the feveral 
pieces, according to the order in which they ftand arranged 
in the prefent edition. 


1. We have four fhort Sermons. The firft, on falfe Wit- 
nefs, relates to the ftate of public affairs in Treland, when 
Parties were violently enflamed againit each other, ated many 
perfons, as is always the.cafe, ready to offer their fervice to 





* Thefe feem to have been ill put together by the Editors and 


fome of them if we mifake not, addredfed to wrong perfons, 
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the prevailing fide, and become accufers of their brethren, 
without any regard to truth or charity. 


In the fecond Sermon, the Dean fhews, that the Poor en- 
joy many temporal bleflings, which are not common.to the 
Rich and Great; and that the Rich and the Great are fubjec& 
to many temporal evils, which are not common to the Poor. » 
By the Poor, he means the honeft, induftriousArtificer, the 
meaner fort of Tradefmen, 2nd the labouring: man; who 


" gets his bread by the fweat of his brows. 


In the third Sermon, which is an excellent Difcourfe, he 
enquires into the chief caufes of the wretched condition of 
Ireland. 


The fubje&t of the fourth Difcourfe is, Skeping in Church; 
and here he produces feveral_ inftances-to. fhew the prevailing: 
neglect of preaching; reckons up fome of the ufual objec- 
tions againft this mode of inftruction; fets forth the great 
evil of this neglect, and offers fome remedies againft it, 


There are many, he obferves, who place abundance of 
merit in going to church, although it be with no other prof- 
pect but that of being well entertained ; wherein if they happen 
to fail, they return wholly difappointed. 


“¢ Hence, fays he, it is become an impertinent vein among 
people of all forts, to hunt after what they call a good Ser-. 
mon, as if it were a matter of paftime and diverfion. - Our 
bufinefs, alas? is quite another thing, either to learn,’ or, 
at leaft, be reminded of our duty; to apply the dodtrines de- 
livered, compare the rules we hear, with our lives and aéti- 
ons, and find whereim we have tranfgrefled. ‘Thefe are the 
difpofitions men fhould bring into the Houfe of God, and 
then they will be little concerned about the Preacher’s wit. or 
eloquence; nor be curious to enquire out his faults or infir- 
mities, but confider how to correct their own.— 


“¢ The Scorners of preaching would do well to confider, 
that this talent of ridicule, they value fo much, is a perfec- 
tion very eafily acquired, and applied to all things whatfo- 
ever; neither is it any thing at all the worfe, becaufe it is 
capable of being perverted to burlefque: perhaps it may be 
the more perfect upon that fcore; fince we know, the moft 
celebrated pieces have been thus treated with greateft fuccels. 
It is in any man’s power to fuppofe a fool’s cap on the wifeft 
head, and then laugh at his own fuppofition. I think there 
are not many things cheaper than fuppofing and daughing 5 
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arid if the uniting thefe two talents can bring a thing int 
contempt, it is hard to know where it may end.” 


Next to the Sermons we have the following unfinifhed Pa- 

er, written in the Year 1708, viz. Remarks on a Book, enti- 

tld, ** The Rights of the Chriftian Church,” in which the 
Dean abufes Tindal, as the Author,- moft unmercifully. 


“¢ If, fays he, this treatife about the rights of the Church, 
fhould prove to be the work of a man fteady in his principles, 
of exaét morals, and profound learning, a true lover of his 
country, anda hater of Chriftianity, as what he really be- 
lieves to be a.cheat upon mankind, whom he would unde- 
ceive purely for their good; it might be apt to check unwary 
men, even of good difpofitions towards religion. But, if it 
be found the production of a man foured with ace and mis- 
fortunes, together with the confcioufnefs of paft m rifcarriages ; 
of one, who, in hopes of preferment was reconciled to the 
popifh religion ; of one wholly proftitute in life and princi- 
ples, and only an enemy to religion, becaufe it condemns 
them: in this cafe, and this laft “[ find is the univerfal opi- 
nion, he is like to have few profelytes, befide thofe, who, 
from a fenfe of their vicious lives, require to be perpetually 
fupplied by fuch amufements as this; which ferve to flatter 
their wifhes, and debafe their underftandings.” 


We come next to 42 Anfwer to the Cr aft (man of December 
12, 17303 on @ very interefting Subjcé relating to Ireland; to 
which is prefixed, the Craft/man isfelf. This Anfwer is an 
ironical defence of the practice of raifing Recruits in Ireland, 
for the fervice of France and Spain; and places the then ne- 
elected and opprefied ftate of that ifland, in a very ftriking 
light. 

The above are followed by the ALemuoirs of Captain Fobn 
Creighton ; an Officer zealoufly attached to the Houfe of 
Stuart, and remarkably active in the fervice of Charles and 
James [I. ‘This perfon being grown old, and reduced in his 
circumftances, the Dean very kindly dicefted his papers for 
him, printed them by fubfcription, and thereby raifed fuch a 
fum‘as made the old Gentleman very eafy, during the re- 
mainder of his days. The ftory might once pleafe ; but, 
God be praifed, the Whig and Tory parties are no more :— 
and, on the whole, we think thefe Wemzirs might have been 
fuffered to reft in oblivion, without any injury to the memory 


of Doétor Swift. 
After 
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After Capt. Creighton’s tra&t, which is a pretty long one, 
we have Hints toward an Effay on Converfation. This fenfible 
paper is followed by 


A prort Charaéter of his Excellency Thomas, Earl of Wharton, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It is a monftrous, but well- 
drawn, Caracatura, and a moft fevere libel on that Nobleman. 
It is fufficient to obferve, that Lord Wharton was not of the 
Dean’s party. Among the bad things alleged againft his 
Lordfhip in this paper, is, his quafhing a profecution againft 
the Diflenting Minifters in Drogheda, and ordering ‘the At- 
torney and Sollicitor General, to enter a Noli profequi to ALL 
fuch fuits, Such an article of impeachment comes very odd- 
ly from the pen of a Proteftant Divine; and will certainly 
do Icfs honour to the character of the Accufer, than to 
that of the perfon accufed. 


The remainder of this thirteenth volume is filled with a 
parcel of infignificant papers, about the Dean’s quarrel with 
Serjeant Bettefworth, moft of which have often been print- 
ed before; and sith fome yet more infignificant Letters to 
Mr. Faulkner the Printer, and other perfons. The Account 
of amonument, to the memory of Dr. Swift, in a letter 
from the Founder, dated Neale, Feb. 14, 1750, and of the 
inftitution of annual games, to be celebrated at the faid mo- 
nument, for three days fucceffively, is not incurious : the pre- 
miums to be diftributed on this occalion, being conceived ve- 
ry much in the patriotic fpirit of the Dean himfelf. 


In the fourteenth volume, i. e. the fecond of the prefent 
Collection, we firft meet with the Letters already mentioned ; 
and concerning which we fhall only add, that thofe addreffed 
to Dr. Narciflus Marfh, Lord Primate, and Archbifhop of 
Dublin, are the moft curious, as they abound with political 
anecdotes, relating to the times when Harley and St. John 
were at the head of affairs, and when the Dean expected to 
make his fortune, by his attachment to that Miniftry. 
Thefe letters, however, ferve to corroborate Lord Orrery’s 
obfervation, that poor Swift was certainly the dupe of his 
Tory-friends ; who had the addrefs to impofe on his pride, 
and make him fancy himfelf deep in their fecrets; while it 
appears, that they either feared him too much, or reffeXed 
him too little, to truft him with any thing of confequence. 


Thefe Letters, which fil] about half the volume, aré fol- 
lowed by a fhort treatife on Good Manners ; abounding with 
admirable obfervations ;—but, as we imagine, we have met 
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with it in print before, we fhall here mention it no farther. 
We come now to the Poetry, viz. 


1. Ballyfpellin. By Dr. Sheridan. ‘This was printed and 
hackneyed about, many years ago, in the Magazines, &c, 


&c. 


2. The Dean’s Anfwer’ to the above,—in the fame fort of 
verfe, © 

3. Several Riddles, and their Anfwers, by Drs. Swift, ‘She- 
ridan, and Delany. 


4. The Logicians refuted—general invective againft man- 


kind. 


5. Ode to Science—a burlefque on modern Ode-writing : 
conceived in the fpirit of the Author’s famous Love-fong, 
beginning with Fluttering fpread thy purple pinions. 


6. The Puppet Shew: an improvement on the old thought 
of comparing the world to a theatre. 


7. Verfes to Mrs. Sican, a Grocer’s wife, of Dublin. 
8. to Mrs. Houghton, on her praifing her huf- 


band This is fo delicate a compliment, that we dare fay 
our Readers will be pleafed with it: the rather too, as deli- 
cacy is not always to be expected from the pen of this witty, 
but licentious, Writer. 





To Mrs. Houcurton. 
Y OU always are making a God of your fpoufe, 
But this neither reafon nor confcience allows ; 
Perhaps you will fay, ’\is in gratitude due, 
And you adore him, becaufe he adores you. 
Your argument’s weak, and fo you will find, 
For you, by this rule, muft adore all mankind. 


A left-handed Letter to Dr. Sheridan. The Editor 
tells us, that ‘* that all the humour of this poem is loft, by 
the impoffibility of printing it left-handed, as it was wrote.” 
The Dean was fometimes mighty fond of odd conceits; and 
would occafjonally defcend even to boyifhnefs. Capacious 
minds, like large rooms, will contain a great deal of furni- 
ture; and fome veflels, we know, are made to honour, and 
fome to difhonour. 


10. On ftealing a Crown when the Dean was afleep. By 
Dr, Sheridan. Witty. 
; 11. The 
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11. The Dean’s Anfwer 3;—droll. 


12. On the little Houfe by the Church-yard at Caftleknoch. 
Printed before, in the London edition, revifed by Hawkef- 


worth. 
13. Probatur alita. Amere Conundrum. 
14. On Noify Tom. Very abufive of the late Sir Tho- 


mas Pr—der—t. 


15. The Verfes occaftoned by the fudden drying up of St. 
Patrick’s Well, near ‘Trinity-College, Dublin, in 1726, if 
they really were written by the Dean, afford a remarkable 
inftance of his zeal for Ireland, and refentment of her fub- 


jection to England. 


St. Patrick /uppofed to fpeak. 


By holy zeal infpir’d, and led by fame, 
To thee, once fav'rite ifle, with joy | came.; 
What time the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun, 
Had my own native Italy o’er-run. | 
Jerne, to the world’s remoteft parts, 
Renown’d for valour, policy, and arts. 


Hither from Colchos, with the fleecy ore, 
Jafon arriv’d two thoufand years before, 
Thee, happy ifland, Pal!as cali’d her own, 
When haughty Britain was a Jand unknown. 
From thee, with pride, the Caledonians trace 
The glorious founder of their kingly race : 
Thy martial fons, whom now they dare defpife, 
Did once their land fubdue and civilize : 
Their drefs, their language, and the Scottifh name, 
Confefs the foil from whence the victors came. 
Well may they boaft that ancient blood, which runs 
Within their veins, who are thy younger fons, 
A conguef and a colony from thee, 
‘The mother-kingdom left her children free ; 
From thee no mark of flavery they felt : 
Not fo with thee thy bafe;[nvaders dealt ; 
Invited here to ’yengeful Morrough’s aid, 
Thofe whom they could not conquer, they betray’d. 
Britain, by thee we fell, ungrateful ifle ! 
Not by thy valour, but fuperior guile : 
Britain, with fhame confefs, this land of mine 
Firft taught thee human knowlege and divine; 
My Prelates and, my Students, fent from hence, 
Made your fons converts both to God and fenfe : 
Not like the Paftors of thy rav’nous breed, 
Who come to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. 
S 4 Wretched 
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Wretched Ierne! with what grief I fee 
The fatal changes time hath made in thee. 
The Chriftian rites | introduc’d in vain : 
Lo! Infidelity return’d again. 

Freedom and virtue in thy fons I found, 
Who now in vice and flavery are drown’d. 


By faith and pray’r, this crofier m my hand, 
I drove the venom’d ferpent from thy land ; 
The fhepherd in his bower might fleep or fing, 
Nor dread the adder’s tooth, nor fcorpion’s fting. 


With omens oft [ ftrove to warn thy fwains, 
Omens, the types of thy impending chains, 
I fent the magpye from the Britifh foil, 
With reftlefs beak thy blooming fruit to fpoil ; 
‘To din thine ears_.with unharmonious clack, 
And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 
What elfe are thofe thou feeft in Bifhop’s geer, 
Who crop the nurferies of learning here? 
Afpiring, greedy, full of fenfelefs prate, 
Devour the church, and chatter to the ftatez 


As you grew more degenerate and bafe, 
I fent you millions of the croaking race ; 
Emblems of infeéts vile, who fpread their fpawn 
Through all thy land, in armour, fur, and lawn; 
A naufeous brood, that fills your fenate walls, 
And in the chambers of your Viceroy crawls, 


See, where the new-devouring vermin runs, 
Sent in my anger from the land of Huns; 
With harpy claws it undermines the ground, 
And fudden f{preads a numerous offspring round ; 
Th’ amphibious tyrant, with his rav’nous band, 


Drains all thy lakes of fifh, of fruits thy land. 


Where is the facred well, that bore my name? 
Fled to the fountain back, from whence it came! 
Fair Freedom’s emblem once, which fmoothly flows, 
And blefiings equally on all beftows. 

Here, from the neighbouring nurfery of arts*, 
The Students drinking, rais’d their wit and parts ; 
Here, for an age and more, improv’d their vein, 
Their Phoebus 1, my fpring their Hippocrene. 
Difcourag’d youths, now all their hopes mutt fail, 
Condemn’d to country cottages and ale; 

‘To foreign Prelates make a flavith court, 

And by their fweat procure a mean fupport ; 

Or, for the claffics read th’ Attorney’s Guide; 
Collect excife, or wait upon the tide, | 


* Trinity College, 


O! had 
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©! had I been Apoftle to the Swifs, 
Or hardy Scot, or any land but this ; 
Combin'd in arms, they had their foes defy’d, 
And kept their liberty, or bravely dy’d. 
Thou ftill with tyrants in fucceffion curft, 
The laft invaders trampling on the firft : 
Nor fondly hope for fome reverfe of fate, 
Virtue herfelf would now return too late. 
Not half the courfe of mifery is run, 
Thy greateft evils yet are fCarce begun. 
Soon fhall thy fons, the time is juft at hand, 
Be all made captives in their native land ; 
When, for the ufe of no Hibernian born, 
Shall rife one blade of grafs, one ear of corn; 
When fhells and leather fhall for money pafs, 
Nor thy opprefling Lords afford the brafs*. 
But all turn leafers to that mongril ¢ breed, 
Who from thee fprung, yet on thy vitals feed 5 
Who to yon rav’nous ifle thy treafures bear, 
And watte in luxury thy harvefts there ; 
For pride and ignorance a proverb grown 
The jeft of Wits, and to the Court unknown. 


I fcorn thy fpurious and degenerate line, 
And from this hour my Patronage refign. 


16. To the Rev, Mr, Daniel Fackfon. Facetious. 


17. Verfes ty Dr. Sheridan; the words are all abreviated 
by Elifions. Very odd. 


18. Anfwer'd, with more wit than the fubject was worth. 


19. Dialogue between an eminent Lawyer aud Dr. Swift. 
Alluding to the 1 Sat. of Hor. b. ii. Sunt guibus in Satyra, &c. 


20. Paulus. By Mr. Lyndfay. 
21. Anfwer. By Dr. Swift. A fatire on the Lawyers. 


22. On Dr. Rundle. Occafioned by his being made Bifhop 
of Derry. In this compliment to that worthy Prelate, the 
Dean fhews an unufual freedom of fentiment, particularly ia 
the following lines. 


Make Rundle Bifhop; fye for fhame! 
An Arian to ufurp the name! 
A Bithop in the ifle of Saints! 
How will his brethren make complaints ? 
Dare any of the mitred hott, 
Confer on him the Hoty Guosrt; 


* Wood's half-pence. + The Abfentees, who {pend the in- 
Come of their Irith eftates and penfions in England. . a“ 


Tn 





- throughout them under the article Swirtrana, by which 
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Jn mother Church to breed a variance, 
By coupling Orthodox with Arians ? 


Yet, were he Heathen, Turk, or Jew, 
What is there in it itrange, or new? 
For, let us hear the weak pretence, 
His brethren find to take offence ; 
Of whom there are but four at mott, 
Who know there isan Hoty Guosr: 
‘The refit, who boaft they have conferr’d it, 
Like Paul's Ephefians, never hear’d it; 
And, when they gave it, well ’tis known, 
They gave what never was their own. 


Rundle a Bifhop! well he may ; 
He’s {till a Chriftian more than they. 


We know the fubject of their quarrels ; 
The man has learning, fenfe, and morals. 


23: The fable of the Bitches—ridiculing the attempt to 
repeal the T eft Act. , 


24. Birth-day Verfes on Mr. Ford—very pretty. 
25. Dean Smedley’s Petition to the Duke of Grafton. 
26. His Grace’s Anfwer. By Dr. Swift. 


27. Dean Swift at Sir Arthur Atchefan’s, in the North of 
Ireland. ‘Thefe are the fame verfes, beginning 


The Dean would vifit Market-Hill—— 


which have often been printed; but whether in any former 


- edition of the Mifcellanies, we remember not. -We have 


heard great complaints of the liberties taken by the Dean in 
Sir Arthur’s family ;—which are faid to have produced very 
difagreeable confequences between that Gentleman and his 
Lady: but the Dean would have his humour. 


28. The Storm; Minerva’s Petition. A moft fevere fa- 
tire on Bifhop H—t. 


The volume concludes with a copious Index to all the 
Works; which is, indeed, not the leaft valuable part of the 
prefent publication. There is one article in it which will not 
fail to prove acceptable to every Reader; and of which the 
Editor {peaks in the following terms, 


“© We have added, in the laft volume, an Index to all the 
Works; wherein we have ranged the Bons Mots {cattered 
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their brightnefs is collected, as it were, into a_focu:, and 
they are placed in fuch open day, that they arefecured, for 
the future, from the petty larceny of meaner Wits.” 


This character would have been more juft, however, had 
the Speculum been much larger, fo as to have collected ail 
the rays of wit {cattered thro’ the Dean’s inimitable Writings ; 
for we conceive, that only a fmall part of them are here 


brought to view. G 





Concluficn of the Account of Mr. Sheridan’s Leétures. See Review 
for September, page 208. ; 


AVING given an account of Mr. Sheridan’s intro- 
ductory Difcourfe, and firft Lecture, we now proceed 
to the fecond, which treats of Articulation and Pronunciation. 


A good Articulation confifts, we are told, in giving every 
letter in a fyllable its due proportion of found, according to 
the moft approved cuftom of pronouncing it ; and in making 
fuch a diftinétion between the fyllables of which words are 
compofed, that the ear fhall, without dificulty, acknowlege 
their number; and perceive at once to which fyllable each 
letter belongs. Where thefe points are not obferved, ‘the 
Articulation is proportionably defective. 


- 


Of the many inftances which offer of a vitiated Articula- 
tion, ** there is not one in a thoufand,” Mr. Sheridan ob- 
ferves, which proceeds from any natural defect or impedi- 
ment. ‘* Of this point he had many proofs,” he fays, in 
the fchool where he received his firft rudiments of learning ; 
and ‘¢ where the Mafter made Pronunciation a chief object 
of his attention;” in which he ‘* never knew a fingle in- 
{tance of his failing to cure fuch boys as came to him with 


' any defect of that kind; tho’ there were numbers who lifped 


or ftuttered to a great degree, on their firft entrance into the 
{chool ; or who were utterly unable to pronounce fome let- 
ters, and others very indiftinaily.” 


What he deems the firft and moft effential point in Articu- 
lation, is, Diftinétnefs; and, therefore, weare told, its op- 
pofite is the greateft fault. Indiftinétnefs, to a certain de- 
gree, renders the Speaker unintelligible; or demands a more 
than ordinary attention, which is always painful to the aa 
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The chicf fource of indiftinétnefs, is too great precipj- 
tancy of fpecch; and this takes its rife in England, chiefly 
from a bad method of teaching to read. ‘* As thé principal 


‘object of the Mafter is, to make his Scholars perfectly ac- 


quainted with written words, fo as to acknowlege them at 
fight, and give them a ready utterance; the boy, who at 
firft is flow in knowing the words, is flow in uttering them ; 
but as he advances in knowlege, he mends his pace ; and not 
being’ taught the true beauty and propriety of reading, he 
thinks all excellence lies in the quicknefs and rapidity with 
which he is able to do it.—This habit of reading is often 
transferred into their difcourfe; and is but too frequently 
confirmed at the Latin fchools, where the Mafters, in gene- 
ral, having no points:in view, but to make their Scholars re- 
peat their leflons by heart, or conftrue them in fuch a way as 
to fhew they underftand them, care not how haftily thefe ex- 
ercifes aredone; or, rather, indeed, are obliged to urge them 
to a fpeedy manner of doing them, otherwife it would be im- 
poffible to get through the number of boys they have to 
teach.” 


To cure any imperfections in fpeech, arifing originally 
from too quick an utterance, the moft effectual method will 
be, Mr. Sheridan fays, to fet apart an hour every morning 
to be employed in the practice of reading aloud, in a very 
flowmanner. This fhould be done in the hearing of a friend, 
or fome perfon whofe office it fhould be, to remind the Reader, 
if at any time he fhould perceive him mending his pace, .and 
falling into his habit of a quick utterance. Let him found 
all his fyllables full, and have that point only in view, with- 
out reference to the fenfe of the words; for if he is attentive 
to that, he will unwarily fall into his old habit: on which 
account, that he may not be under any temptation of that 
fort, Mr. Sheridan would have him, for fome time, read the 
words of a Vocabulary, in the alphabetical order. In this 
way, he will foon find out, what letters and fyllables he is 
apt to found too faintly, and flur over. Let him make a lift 
of thofe words; and be fure to pronounce them over diftina@- 
ly, every morning, before he proceeds to others. Let him 
accuftom himfelf alfo, when alone, to fpeak his thoughts 
aloud, in the fame flow manner, and with the fame view. 
Otherwife, tho’ he may get a habit of reading more flowly, 
he will fall into his ufual manner in difcourfe: and this habit 
of fpeaking aloud, when alone, will not only bring him toa 
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more diftinS utterance, but produce a-facility of expreffion, 
in which filent Thinkers are generally defective. 


Mr. Sheridan tells us, there is one caufe of indiftin& Ar- 
ticulation, which is almoft univerfal, and which arifes from 
the very genius of our tongue; fo that unlefs great care be 
taken, it is fcarcely poffible, but that every one fhould be af- 
feted by it, in fomedegree. Every word compofed of more 
fyllables than one in our language, has one fyllable accented, 
and peculiarly diftinguifhed from the reft; either by a fmart 
percuffion of the voice, or by dwelling longer upon it. If 
this accented fyllable be properly diftinguifhed, the word will 
often be fufficiently known, even tho’ the others are founded 
very confufedly. ‘This produces a negligence with regard to 
the Articulation of the other ‘fyllables; which, tho’ it may 
not render the fente obfcure, yet deftroys all meafure and pro- 
portion, and confequently all harmony in delivery. This 
fault is fo general, that our Author ftrongly recommends at 
firft, the practice of pronouncing the unaccented fyllables more 
fully, and dwelling longer upon them than is my. 64 [our Au- 
thor’s words] as the only means of bringing thofe whofe ut- 
terance is too rapid, to a due medium. 


The next article which our Author treats of is, Pronun- 
ciation. He obferves, that the difficulties with refpect to thofe 
who endeavour to cure themfelves of a provincial or vicious 
Pronunciation, are chiefly three: 1ft, the want of knowing 
exaétly where the fault lies; adly, want of method in re- 
moving it, and of due application; 3dly, want of confci- 
oufnefs of their defeéts inthis point. [he way of furmount- 
ing thefe difficulties he endeavours to point out; and then 
gos on to treat of Accent: which is the fubject of his third 
Lecture. 


And here he fets out with fome juft obfervations on the 
meaning and ufe of Accent amongft the antients, that fuch 
as have early imbibed confufed notions of .the term in the an- 
cient languages, may banifh them from their minds, and only 
be prepared to confider what the ufe of it is amongft us.— 


The term, amongft the antients, fays he, fignified certain » 


infleCtions of the voice, or notes annexed to certain fyllables, 
in fuch proportions as probably contributed to make their 
{peech mufical. Of theie they had chiefly three in general 
ufe, which were denominated Accents ; and the term ufed 
in the plural number—The term with us has no referenc> to 
inflexions of the voice, or mufical notes, but only means a 

peculiar 
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peculiar manner of diftinguifhing one fyllable of a word from’ 
the reft, denominated by us Accent; and the term for that 
reafon ufed by us in the fingular number. 


This diftin@ion is made by us in two ways; either by 
dwelling longer upon one fyllable than the reft; or by giv-’ 
ing it a {marter percuffion of the voice in utterance. So that 
Accent with us, is not referred to tune, but to time; to 
quantity, not quality; to the more equable or precipitate 
motion of the voice, not to the variation of notes or inflexi- 
ons. ‘Thefe have nothing to do with words feparately taken, 
and are only made ufe of to enforce or adorn them, when 
they are ranged in fentences. 


‘© It is by the Accent chiefly, continues Mr. Sheridan, 
that the quantity of our fyllables is regulated; but not ac- 
cording to the miftaken rule laid down by all who have writ- 
ten on the fubject, that the Accent always makes the fyllable 
long; than which there cannot be any thing more falfe, 
For the two ways of diftinguifhing fyllables by Accent, as 
mentioned before, are directly oppofite, and produce quite 
contrary effects; the one, by dwelling on the fyllable, ne- 
ceflarily makes it long; the other, by the {mart percuffion 
of the voice, as neceflarily makes it fhort. Thus, the firft 
fyllables in glory, father, holy, are long; whilit thofe in 
battle, habit, borrow, are fhort. ‘The quantity depends up- 
on the feat of the Accent, whether it be on the vowel or con- 
fonant; if on the vowel, the fyllable is neceflarily long ; as 
it makes the vowel long: if on the confonant, it may be ei- 
ther long or fhort, according to the nature of the confonant, 
or the time taken up in dwelling upon it. If the confonant 
be in its nature a fhort one, the fyllable is neceflarily fhort. 
If it be a long one, that is, one whofe found is capable of 
being lengthened, it may be long or fhort at the will of the 
Speaker. 


<¢ By a fhort confonant I mean, one whofe found cannot 
be continued after a vowel, fuch asc ork pt, as ac, ap, at 
—whilft that of long confonants can, as el em en er ev, &c. 
If we change the feat of the Accent in the inftances before 
mentioned, we fhould change their quantity ; were we in- 
ftead of glo-ry to fay glor'-y—inftead of father, fat her— 
inftead of holy, hol’y—the firit fyllables would become fhort 
—as on the other hand, were we to dwel! on the vowels in- 
ftead of the confonants in the laft inftances they would change 
from fhort to long—fhould we, for inftance, inftead of bat'tle 
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fay battle—for ha- bit, habit—and for bor'row bérrow. “This 
‘; one of the chief fources of the difference between the 
Scotch and Englifh Gentlemen in the pronunciation of Eng- 
ith; I mean, the laying the Accent on the vowel inftead of 
the confonant, by which means they make fyllables long, that 
are fhort with us. 


«¢ And here I can not help taking notice of a circumftance 
which fhews, in the ftrongeft light, the amazing deficiency 
of thofe who have hitherto employed their labours on that 
fubject, in point of knowlege of the true genius and confti- 
tution of our tongue, Several of the Compilers of Diétio- 
naries, Vocabularies, and Spelling Books, have undertaken 
to mark the Accents of our words; but fo little acquainted 
were they with the nature of our Accent, that they thought 
it neceflary only to mark the fyllable on which the {trefs is to 
belaid, without marking the particular letter of the fyllable to 
which the Accent belongs. ‘They have therefore marked 
them by one uniform rule, that of placing the Accent always 
over the vowel of the diftinguifhed fyllable. By which means 
they have done worfe than if they had not pointed out fuch 
fyllables at all ; for this rule, inftead of guiding Strangers to 
atrue pronunciation, infallibly leads them to a wrong one, 
whenever the Accent fhould be placed on the confonant. 
Thus all foreizners and provincials muft for ever be mifled, 
by confulting fuch Ditionaries. For inftance, if they look 
for the word endeavour, finding the Accent upon the vowel e, 
they will of courfe found it endéa-vour. In the fame man- 
ner ded’icate will be called dé-dicate, precipitate preci-pitafe 
—habit, ha-bit—and fo on. Now had they only attended 
to the plain rule of placing the Accent always over the con- 
fonant, whenever the ftrefs is upon that, they would have 
afforded the beft and moft general guide to juft pronuncia- 
tion, that could be found with regard to our tongue. For it 
is an unerring rule throughout the whole, that whenever the 
Accent is on the confonant, the preceding vowel has a fhort 
found. As there is alfo another infallible rule in our tongue, 
that no vowel ever has a long found in an unaccented fyllable, 
if this article of Accent were properly adjufted, it would prove 
amafter-key to the pronunciation of our whole tongue. 


_ When we fee fuch a palpable and grofs miftake as this. 
mour Compilers of Dictionaries, we fhould be at a lofs to 
account forit, if we did not reflect, that they, as well as our 
Grammarians, have never examined the ftate of the living 
tongue, but wholly confined their labours to the dead written 
language 5 
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Janguage; their chief object therefore has been to affitt filene 
Readers, in comprehending the meaning of the-words ; jot 
thofe who are to read aloud, in a proper delivery ;° to teach 
men how to write, not how to fpeak corre&tly. In this view, 
the marking the fyllable alone on which the Accent is laid, 
without attending to the particular letter, would anfwer their 
purpofe, as it would enable Writers to arrange their words 
properly in metre, according to.the rules of Englith verfifica- 
tion. Every word in our language of more fyllables than one 
has an accented fyllable. The longer polyfyllables have fre- 
quently two Accents, but one is. fo much ftronger than the 
other, as to fhew that it is but one word; and the inferior 
Accent is always lefs forcible than any Accent that is the fin- 
gle one in a word. ‘Thus in the word expos tulator’y—the 
ftrongeft Accent is on the fecond fyllable pos’, but there is a 
fainter Accent on the laft fyllable but one, founded tur’, ex- 
pos’tulatur-ry, as a fucceffion of four unaccented fyllables 
would not be agreeable to the ear, and might prevent diftin& 
articulation. All monofyllables in our language are alfo ac- 
cented, the particles alone excepted, which are always with- 
out accent, when not emphatical; arid they are long or fhort 
in the fame manner as before mentioned, according as the 
feat of the Accent is on the vowel or confonant. ‘Thus ad’d, 
led’, Lid', rod’, cub, are all fhort, the voice paffing quickly 
over the vowel to the confonant ; but for the contrary rea- 
fon the words 4ll, laid, bide, réad, ctibe, are long, the 
Accent being on the vowels, on which the voice dwells fome 
time before it founds the confonants.” 


SHERIDAN’s Lefures on Elocution. 


Mr. Sheridan now proceeds to lay before his Readers fome 
very ingenious remarks in regard to the different ways of dif- 
tinguifhing words; and concludes this Leéture with a few 


practical rules for the ftrict obfervation of the laws of Ac- 
cent. 


In the fourth Le€&ture, which treats of Empha/is, he fets 
out with remarking, that Emphafis difcharges, in fentences, 
the fame kind of office that accent does in words. As accent 
is the link which’ joins fyllables together, and forms them 
into words, fo Emphafis unites words, and forms them into 
fentences, or members of fentences. As accent dignifies the 
fyllable on which it is Jaid, and makes it more diftinguifhed 
by the ear than the reft, fo Emphafis ennobles the word to 
which it belongs, and prefents it in a ftronger light to the 
underftanding.. Accent is the mark which diftinguifhes words 
from each other, as fimple types of our ideas, without refer- 
2 ence 
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ence to their agreement or difagreement: Emphafis is the 
maik which points out their feveral degrees of relationfhip, 
and the rank which they hold in the mind. Accent addreiles 
itfelf to the ear only ; Esanbate, thro’ the ear, to the under- 
ftanding. 


As there is no pointing out the meaning of words by read- 
ing, without a proper obfervation of Emphafis, it has been a 
great defect in the art of writing, Mr. Sheridan obferves, ** that 
there have been no marks invented for fo neceffary a purpofe ; 
as it requires, at all cimes, a painful attention, in the Reader, 
to the context, in order to be able to do it at all ; and in man 
cafes, the moft fevere attention will not anfwer the end; for 
the Emphafis is often to be regulated, not by the preceding 
part of the fentence, but by the fubfequent one ; which fre- 
quently is fo long, that the motion of the eye cannot precede 
the voice with fufficient celerity, to take in the meaning in 
due time.” 


The want of fuch marks, he obferves, is no where fo 
' ftrongly perceived as in the general manner of reading the 
Church fervice; which is often fo ill performed, that not 
only the beauty and {pirit of the fervice is loft, but the very 
meaning is obfcured, concealed, or wholly perverted. There 
is no Compofition in the Englifh tongue, he fays, which is at 
all attended to, fo little underftood, in general, as the Church 
fervice. Accordingly he produces feveral ftriking inftances 
of impropriety in fome of the verfes from Scripture, that are 
read before the Exhortation, remarking, that had there been 
proper marks invented for Emphafis, fuch grofs errors could 
not have been committed. : 


We readily agree with Mr. Sheridan, that moft of the im- 
proprieties he has pointed out in the reading thefe verfes, are 
really fuch: but we cannot altogether fubfcribe to his own 
manner of reading the fame paflages. Indeed, we were greatly 
furprized to find our Author fo deficient in the application of 
his own rules. ‘The ufual manner of reading: the following 


text, he fays, is this. 


‘« Enter not into judgment with thy fer'vant, Oo Lord, 
for in thy sight, fhall no man living be jus'tified. 


' Here the words not, fer'vant, sight, justified, between 
which it is impoffible to find out any connection, or depen- 
dence of one onthe othér, are principally marked... By thefe 
falfe Emphafes the mind is turned wholiy from the main pur- 
Rey. O&. 1762. y port 
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port and drift of the verfe. Upon hearing an Emphafis on 
the particle not, it expects quite another conclufion to make 
the meaning confiftent; and inftead of the particle'for, which 
begins the latter part of the fentence, it would expect a but ; 
as, enter not into judgment with thy fervant, O Lord, dut 
regard me with-an eye of mercy. When it hears the Em- 
phafis on fer'vant, it expeéts another conclufion; as, enter 
not into judgment with thy fervant, O Lord, but enter into 
judgment with thofe who are not thy fervants. The fame 
alfo will be found in the Emphafis on the words fight, and 
juftified. So that the fentence will feem to point at feveral 
different meanings, and to have no confiftency. But if it be 
read in the following manner, the meaning and conne@tion 
will be obvious. Enter not into ju‘dgement with thy fervant 
“O Lord” for in thy’ fight, fhall no man living be juftified. 
Here we fee the whole meaning is obvious, and that thefe is 
a great deal more implied than the mere words could exprefs, 
without the aid of proper Emphafes. Enter not into judg- 
‘ment with thy fervant, O Lord—That is, enter not, O Lord, 
into the feverity of judgment with thy creature,—For in thy 
fight,—which is all-piercing, and can {py the fmalleft blemith 
—fhall no man liv'ing be juftified—No man on earth, no not 
the beft fhall be found perfect, or fufficiently pure, to ftand 
the examination, of the eye of purity itfelf.—For in th'y fight 
fhall no man living be juftified.” ? 


Now, to copy Mr. Sheridan’s manner of criticifm, might 
we not afk him, if his laying the Emphafis on the word div- 
ing in this paflage, does not feem to intimate that dead men 
may be juftified tho’ the Aving fhall not. Yet this, furely, 
cannot be the fenfe of the paflage. “The word diving is here 
ufed as a phrafeological and unmeaning term; and had the 


verfe ran thus, For in thy’ fig'ht fball no” m‘an be jyihieds the 


fenfe of it would have been the fame; and can Mr. Sheri- 


_dan pretend that the Emphafis, which only, according to 


him, gives fenfe and meaning to the whole fentence, fhould 


“be laid upon a word merely expletive? 


- Qur Author exemplifies alfo the following verfe, which, 
he fays, is generally pronounced in a manner equally faulty, 
thus ; 


If we we fay‘ that we have no sin, we deceive ourfelves, 
and ‘the truth'is not in“ us: but if we confefs our fin‘s, hé is 
faithful and juft to forgive us our fin's, and to'cleanfe us from 
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to prove the abfurdity of reading this text as above accented ; 
we could not forbear fmiling, however, at fome of them, as 
very-uncommon inftances of critical fagacity. His obferva- 
tions on the word /a’y in particular, are very quaint and pue- 
rile; this word is here evidently enough confined to ourfelves ; 
as, if we fay to ourfelves, or Foetal ourfelves that we bave no 
fins &c. His removing the Emphafis from /a'y to if, there- 
fore, in this fentence, is, in our opinion, wrong; and the 
reafons he gives for it far-fetched and groundlefs. Mr. She- 
ridan’s manner of reading the whole verfe, is this——If we 
fay that we have no sin we deceive our'felves, and the trith 
is not in us: but”, if we confefs our fins, He’ is faithful 
and juft to forgive us our fins, and to clean‘fe us from all un- 
righteoufnefs. The critical Reader will not fail here te 
obferve, that, altho’ our Author has made fome emendation on 
the whole, yet he hath fallen into fome blunders equally ab- 
{urd with thofe he cenfures. For inftance, if we allow what 
he fuppofes, that, for the reafons he alledges, the Emphafis 
fhould be placed on the particle if, in the firft member of the 
fentence, it fhould certainly, for fimilar reafons, be Jaid on 
the fecond 7f,. in the, fecond part of it. ‘The motive for his 
laying the Emphafis on confé/s in the fecond part, alfo, fhould 
have induced him to lay it on /@y in the firft. Again, Mr. 
Sheridan omits laying any Emphafis on the word ‘ deceive, 
where it ought to lie, and where he pad the fame reaton for 
placing it, as for his laying it on truth; he. only fhifts the 
falfely-placed Emphafis on /é/ves to our; reading ner in- 
ftead of ourfélves; an infignificant and ridiculous alteration. 
We would read this former part of the fentence thus—If. we 
fay we have no sin we deceive ourfelves, and the truth is not 
in us, 








Our Author proceeds next to give fome inftances of im- 
proper Emphafis in theatrical declamation, with remarks 
thereon; in moft of which we think him equally miftaken. 
There is a paflage, fays he, in Macbeth, which, as it has 
been generally fpoken on the ftage, and read by moft people, 
is downright nonfenfe; which yet, in itfelf, is a very fine 
one, and conveys an idea truly fublime. This is the follow- 
ing expreffion of Macbeth’s, after his having committed ‘the 
murder. 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 

Clean from.my hands? ._No—thefe my hands will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnardine, 

Making the green one, red. 


T 2 6s Now 
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“¢ Now the aft line, pronounced in that manner, calling 
the fea, the green one, Mr. Sheridan fays, makes flat non- 
fenfe of it. But if we read it with proper Emphafis and ftop, 
and fay, making the green—one red, here is a moft fublime 
idea conveyed.” Poor Shakefpear! how has it been thy fate 
to have thy immortal labours mangled and mifreprefented by 
ignorant Players and bungling Commeritators! Thofe very 
abfurdities which either thou didft not commit, or waft cers 
tainly afhamed of, are rendered ten times more abfurd, and 
admired for their fublimity. For our own parts, we mutt 
confefs, that we have always looked upon this paflage to be 
fo hyperbolical, as to border a little upon the bombait: but, 
fuppofing Mr. Sheridan to have cleared it from the charge of 
exceflive hyperbole, ,the impropriety of calling the fea a green 
one, or even the earth a round one; Is not fo great as to talk of 
turning green, in the abftra&, intored. It is poffible to change 
the colour of an object, by taking away its prefent hue, and 
giving it another; but to talk of changing one colour into 
another, is the height of abfurdity, and is an inftance rather 
of the profound than fublime, 


Our Author’s next pretended correction, of an improper 
manner of repeating that famous line of Othello, 


Pot out the light, and then, put out the light ; 


is extremely puerile, and had. come with greater propriety 
from an illiterate member of the /pouting club, than from a 
celebrated Profeffor of Elocution. To the beft of our re- 
membrance, we have heard Mr. Quin do juftice to Shake- 
fpear in that paflage, by reciting it thus ; 


Put out the light, and then——Put out the light! 


To fuppofe, with Mr. Sheridan, that the allufion between 
the light of the candle and that of life, prefented itfelf to the 
mind of Othello before he began the line, is to fuppofe his 
mind fufficiently calm and unembarrafled, to talk in meta- 
phor and conceit ; whereas it is not fo unnatural for that al- 
lufion to ftrike him after he had mentioned putting out the 
candle; in which cafe nothing can be more natural than for 
him to paufe, and, repeating his words by way of recollect- 
ing what he had faid; to addrefs the taper in the moralizing 
ftrain that follows. | 


lf I quench thee, thou flaming minifter, &c. 


Again, in the following line Mr. Sheridan fhews himfelf 
| | to 
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to be but a very imperfect correCtor of erroneous declama- 
tion. 
Perdition cate: my foul but I do love thee. 


‘¢ This, fays our Lecturer, is the ufual way of pronounc- 
ing that line; by which its peculiar beauty and force ‘is loft. 
But whem it is repeated thus; 


Perdition catch my foul but I dé love-thee 


the Emphafis-on 43, marks the vehemence’ of his affection 
much better than any Emphafis on the verb ve could. For 
when the Emphafis is laid on the verb hue, do becomes a 
mere expletive, being an unneceflary fign of the preferit tenfe. 
But when an Emphafis is placed on do, it becomes an auxi- 
liary verb, fignifying an aét of the ftrongeft affirmation.” 


We agree with Mr, Sheridan, that an Emphafis fhould be 
laid on do; but not that it fhould therefore be quite taken 
away from /sve: the auxiliary verb has no meaning without 
the principal, unlefs the principal had been before mentioned, 
and were here only underftood; which is not the cafe. 
Mr, Sheridan, as well as many other theatrical Declaimers, ’ 
feems to be not fufficiently aware that the Emphafis is fre- 
quently required to be continued, with a little variation,, on 
two, and fometimes three words together. Weare, indeed, 
conftantly offended, at our theatres, by the immoderate Em- 
phafis laid on epithets, to the prejudice of their fucceeding 
fubftantives, on which their meaning in the fentence entirely 
depends. : 





Our Le&urer’s want of judgment in this. particular, ap- 
pears farther in his throwing away his remarks onthe manner 
of reading fome pafiages which were never fo written as to be 
read with propriety or grace. Nothing can be well read that 
is not well written ; and this confideration may ferve to fhew 
the neceflity of ftudying Elocution, tho’ with no other’ view 
than to be.able to write what may be gracefully and empha- 
tically read. No Writer, who was able to read, would have 
given Mr. Sheridan the trouble to ftand up for the propriety 
of laying an Emphafis upon the particle and. 


After all, we muft own the force of Emphafis fo great, and 
the meaning of written language fo equivocal, that it is no 
wonder perfons,. who do not. pronounce their own fentiments, 
fhould differ in their manner of repeating after other people. 
Our LeGturer, indeed, appears very fenfible of the neceffity 
of making the fentiment and language our own, in order to 
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read or repeat properly. His farther remarks on the fimple 
and complex Emphafis are, therefore, very pertinent. He has 
this defect, however, in common with moft didactic Writers, 
that after having fet forth in general terms the utility of his 
art, his Pupils are left to themfelves, to proceed fecundum 
artem, 


In the fifth Leé&ture, Mr. Sheridan treats of Paufes or 
Stops ; and gives fome directions for the proper management of 
the voice: in the two remaining Lectures he attempts to lay 
open the principles that may ferve as guides to the public 
Speaker, in’ regard to Tones and Gefture; upon which, he 
fays, al] that is pleafurable or ,affecting in Elocution, chiefly 

depend. What he advances upon thefe fubjeéts is ingenious, 
and deferves the attentive perufal of eyery one who either 
is, or intends to be, a public Speaker. 


The fixth Leéture treats of Tones, and the feventh of - 
Gefture. 


The Lectures are followed by two Differtations ; in the 
firft of which Mr. Sheridan traces the rife and progrefs of 
Elocution, in the country * where it firft had its birth, and ar- 
rived at its maturity ; that we may be enabled to judge whe- 
ther, if we apply to the fame methods ufed there, we may not 
hope to attain equal perfection. 


The fecond Differtation, which treats of the State of Lan- 
guage in other countries, but more particularly our own, is 
intended as an Introduction to a courfe of Lectures on the 
Englith language, not yet delivered.—In both thefe Differ- 
tations the ingenious Reader, tho’ he will probably differ 
from Mr. Sheridan on feveral points, will yet find much en- 
tertainment, and many uncommon obfervations, which fhew 
that the Author has thought much upon his fubjeét, and is, 
in many refpects, well qualified for the tafk he has under- 
taken. 


The Reader is likewife prefented with the heads of a Plan 
for the Improvement of Elocution; and for promoting the 
‘Study of the Englifh Language; in order to the r ings 
a(certaining, and reducing it to a‘Standard; together wit 
fome arguments to enforce the neceffity of carrying fuch a 
. plan into.execution. 


We fhall conclude this article with our fincere withes that 
Mr. Sheridan may meet with all due encouragement in the 
profecution of the ufeful defign in which he is engaged, 


* Greece, R  & K-n-kuy 
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An Effay on the Caufes and Cure of the ufual Difeafes in Voyages 

_ to the Weft-Indies, together with the Prefervatives againft them. 
In Anfwer to the Queftions propofed by the Society of Sciences in 
Holland—What are the Caufes of the ufual Difeafes among 
Seamen inVoyages to the Weft-Indies ? and What are the Means 
of preventing, and of curing them. By Solomon de Monchy, 
City Phyfician at Rotterdam. Tranflated from the Dutch 
Philofophical TranfaGtions. 8vo.. 3s. fewed. Becket 
and De Hondt. 


HIS fenfible and ingenuous Phyfician informs us, in 

his preface, that he was induced to hazard his fenti- 
ments on thefe interefting Queries, from the confideration 
“« that very few of his medical. brethren in Holland, were 
qualified for it, from their not being acquainted with the 
changes and effe&s which living at fea, and failing into dif- 
ferent climates, produce in the human conftitution: and from 
his farther reflecting, that very few of the Dutch Sea-Sur- 
geons have applied themfelyes to acquire any fundamental and 
folid knowlege of medicine.” Thefe fame confiderations alfo 
occafioned his own delaying to anfwer thefe queftions the 
firft year, for want.of experiments,of his own making on the 
fubject ; and he acknowleges he was determined.to hazard it 
at Iaft, from his fuppofing, there was a confiderable refem- 
blance between the diftempers of the Torrid Zone and the 
autumnal difeafes in Holland; as well as from his perufing 
the writings of fuch Englifh Phyficians and Surgeons as have 
made the fea diftempers a confiderable object of their ftudy,. 
and have written on them from their own experience. | Thefe 
he informs us, were chiefly Mead, Pringle, Huxham, Lind, 
Watfon, Biffet, and Hillary. Befides which, he fays, a 
Lord of the Englifh Admiralty had condefcendingly procured 
him, from the Sick and Wounded Office here, an anfwer to 
fome queftions he had been encouraged to lay before him. 
Thefe certainly being the beft fubftitutes to his perfonal in- 
experience of the Torrid Zone, Dr. Monchy, who had been 
Phyfician to the Dutch forces in Germany during four years, 
when Dr. Pringle was Phyfician to the Britith forces in the 
Confederate army, has, from fuch refources, produced this 
ufeful and well-digefted treatife. 


We judge it wholly needlefs to give any citation fromhis 
firft. and fecond chapters, Of, the Situation of the Weft-In- 


dies, and of the Temperature of the Torrid Zone. From 
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the third, Of the Diet of Seamen, we fhall only obferve 
that inftead of Irifh beef (which the Dutch Admiralty have 
rejected as hard, dry, and falt) Bacon is ferved in a fmaller 
quantity, and that they ufe hogs-lard, two days in the week, 
to their dinners of peas and bacon. 


In his fourth chapter, entitled, Definitions of the ufuaé 
Difeafes, alluding to the term in the Society’s firft queftioa, 
he reftricts them to the putrid fever, the malignant fever, and 


the feurvy. 


In his fifth chapter—Of the proximate Caufe—he fuppofes 
thefe diftempers to have one common caufe, Putrefaction ; 
his brief definition of which ‘is as follows. 


<¢ | fhall content. myfelf to fay, in general, that by putre- 
faction, with regard to the-human body, I underftand a cer 
tain degeneracy or corruption of our juices, whence -they 
contract a peculiar acridity or fharpnefs, more or lefs injuri- 
ous tothe folids ; and thus impeding their funGtions, and al- 
tering their natural tone and qualities, they produce fymptoms 
more,or lefs violent and malignant, and occafion a great re- 
Jaxation both of the confiftence of the fluids, and the vibra- 
tion of the folids.. The firft perceiveable alterations which 
putrefaction caufes in.our habit, are a colliquation or attenua- — 
tion of the juices; and, in the folids, fuch a diflolution of 
their firmnefs and conneétion, as correfpond with our notion 
of atony, or relaxation.” 


In his fixth chapter—Of the preceding or remote Caufes— 
he fuppofes a hot, moift, and light air, the fetid vapours which: 
the great heat exhzles from that confined in the hold, and 
from the marfhy coafts of the Weft-Indies, to be fome of the 
preceding caufes. ‘The verminous and putrefcent ftate of the 
failor’s food, and a natural propenfity to fuch difeafes as refult 


from a, foft, lax fibre, and a weak incompaét blood, are alfo 
confidered as prediipofing caufes. , 


In his feventh chapter—Of the Cure—having propofed the 
followin indications to be ftri@ly obferved by the furgeon— 
“¢ x. "That the peccant acrimony and putrid fubftances, are 
to be feparated and difcharged.. 2. Or elfe that they be cor- 
rected, or mitigated: and 3.’That the vital powers be cor- 
roborated or reftored.” And having mentioned all the eva- 


cuations fuppofed to anfwer the firft indication, he obferves, 
as to bleeding particularly, | Het : 


« With 
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<¢ With regard to phlebotomy, however, it is generally 
found to be lefs neceflary in hot countries: and feafons, than 
in the cold; and its benefit in putrid diftempers, is probably 
very limited, being proper only jn the firft ftages of putrid 
fevers, dyfenteries, and malignant fevers caught by conta- 
gion: and even then, if the patient fhould be of a fanguine, 
vigorous conftitution, with a full and ftrong pulie; from 
which circumftances the difeafe will appear’ more or lefs to 
partake of an inflammatory nature; even then in the two firft 
diftempers, this operation is generally performed only once ; 
and, in the laft, the quantity of blood taken away is very 
{mall. 


«< In ardent and putrid fevers, the accefs and increafe of 
which are fudden, and attended with violent head-achs, im- 
‘mediately followed by ftrong deliriums, the lancet has been 
found indifpenifibly neceffary. 


‘¢ In doubtful fymptoms, it isa good method to feel the 
pulfe whilft the vein is opened; and to regulate the quantity 
to be taken away by the variation in the force or feeblenefs of 
its vibrations. 


“ With regard to the timing of venefection, whether in 
the height, or in the remiffton of the paroxyfm, this feems 
lefs material, than the neceflary circumftance of bleeding very 
early in the difeafe. ait ee 


“ Tt muft, however, be acknowleged, that, upon the 
whole, the pernicious effects of bleeding in putrid fevers is 
attefted by a great number of the moft celebrated Phyficians, 
as Hippocrates, Areteus, Celfus, Alexander, Fernelius, De 
Gorter, Glafs, Bianchi, Junker, Huxham, and many others. 
Dr. Tiffot, particularly, has lately demonftrated this beyond 
all manner of doubt, not only from the authorities alread 
mentioned, and thofe of fome eminent Writers befides, but 
principally from the experience of others, and his own, in 
many curious and convincing obfervations, fupported by the 
moft folid arguments: allthis, Imay affirm, perfectly agrees 
with my own uniform manner. of treating the like fevers, 
which have occurred to me in the courfe of my. practice. 
Dr. Pringle calls the hemorrhage in the dyfentery, a’ deceit- 
ful indicatien, if fuppofed to demand repeated bleedings : 
fince, on the contrary, he warns Practitioners againft fuch a 
practice, and plainly fignifies, that if it be not ufed with 
rae caution, it tends mere to augment than to cure the 

ifeafe, : 


“¢ Laftly, 
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_“-Laftly, It is accounted, in general, pernicious, to the 
hicheft degree, in malignant fevers, when arrived to. their 
ftate, or fecond ftage, and alfo in aconfirmed fcurvy.” 


In fact, it is not improbable, that the common practice in 
thefe fevers and climates, has often very injudicioufly encour- 
aged profufe and unfeafonable bleeding. 


Dr. Monchy has juftly a better opinion, of vomits in fuch 
fevers, on the invafion of the difeafe; and thinks, that in 
cafe of confiderable coftivenefs, ‘‘ the body fhould be care- 
fully kept open’; as the difcharge of bilious matter, or ex- 
crements, towards the laft ftage of the difeafe, is accounted 
a very promifing appearance.” For this purpofe he propofes 
manna andcream of tartar, but above all tamarinds, in fuch 
a quantity, as to preferve a moderate laxity of the belly. He 
joins in opinion with thofe phyficians who forbid the ufe of 

ot and ftrong fudorifics ; but obferves, that a very free per- 
fpiration feems the beft evacuation for fcorbutics. As to cor- 
rectives, particularly with refpect to thefe laft patients, he re- 
commends *‘ the vegetable acids, whether unfermented, as for- 
rel, orange and lemon juice, tamarinds, all kinds of fruits and 
acid efculents ; or fermented, as Rhenifh or Mofelle wines, cy- 
der, vinegar, or alegar, oxymel, tartar, and the cream of tartar, 
vinegar-whey, butter-milk: acids from minerals, as fpirit and 
elixir of vitriol, fpirit of fea-falt, of faltpetre, are likewife, 
he fays, paffionately coveted by fuch patients ; and their fa- 
lutary effects have been demonftrated by frequent experience, 
both in putrid fevers and in the fcurvy. Neverthelefs (he 
adds) to thofe patients, whofe bowels are weak and tender, 
fuch remedies are to be adminiftered with caution.” He 
juftly prefers, among many other correcting antiputref- 
cents, (which he enumerates) the Peruvian bark, and orange 
juice. : 
_| Onthe article of Food, which may be fuppofed to anfwer 
to his third indication of corroborating—he thinks, ‘* that 
in, a malignant fever which has continued fome time, the 
pulfe being not over-quick, the tongue moift, with a flow 
fpeech, and very little or no thirft, fome wine fhould be add- 
ed.to the panada, and wine-whey may be ufed for drink :” 
adding, that ‘* in fuch circumftances wine is highly com- 
mended by {everal perfons of diftinguifhed charaéter in phy- 
fic, as amoft excellent corroborant.” The general allow- 
ance.for patients, he fays, is half a pint aday. His treat- 
ment of the frequently fupervening dyfentery, as a moft dan- 
gerous 
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gerous fymptom in thefe fevers, is pretty much inthe com- 
mon practice. With refpect to blifters, he rationally obferves, 
<< that they are too often ufed unfeafonably and. prematurely ; 
particularly in the firft ftage of a difeafe, and when the rapid 
ferment of the blood feems confiderably to interdict all ftimu- 
Jation; but afterwards, and fubfequent to proper evacuations, 
they have fometimes been recurred to with remarkable good 
effetts.”” 


His laft chapter treats of Prefervatives from thefe diftem- 
pers; which prefervation regards either fuch as have not been 
fick, or preventing the relapfes of fuch as have recovered. 
Thefe ends he judzes are moft effectually tobe obtained by 
procuring the utmoit poffible purification of the air, and by 
.preferving it in fuch a ftate ; for which purpofes he re- 
commends Mr. Sutton’s pipes, the only expedient he had ipro- 
bably heard of, but which feems very properly fuperfeded by 
the as truly worthy and ingenious Dr. Hales’s ventilators. 
He enjoins, ‘* that the fhip be always kept clean and light- 
fome between decks; as dry as poffible in rainy or ftormy 
weather; and that in fair weather the ports be opened. That 
the fhip’s crew be obliged to keep their cloaths and their per- 
fons clean. That they fhould fufpend all labour as much as 
poflible, about noon, during the moft violent heat; and that 
there fhould be fupernumerary watch-coats to change in rainy 
weather, andon their nightly duty.” The remainder of ‘this 
chapter is chiefly employed in directing a proper ftrengthening 
and antifeptic diet for the Convalefcents, (a great part of 
which is taken from Writers of our own country) and in {c- 
veral propofals for curing foul water, or converting falt-wa- 
ter into frefh, by diftillation, or other means. ‘_ 


We have cited the lefs from this judicious and laborious 
performance, not folely on account of our being ftraitened by 
other articles, but alfo as it abounds with extracts from many 
of our moft eminent Writers on the like fubje&ts. Dr. Mon- 
chy has demonftrated his good fenfe in collecting the beft ma- 
terials for a proper folution of the Society’s queries; and his 
judgment in methodizing and digefting them with order and 
peripicuity; whilft he conneéts them with many judicious 
and medical refle&tions from his own experience. Perhaps he 
might have agreeably retrenched a little of the tautology 
which occurs in the performance: but his intention feéms 

-Tather to have been a little redundant, than the leaft'de- 
fective, on a fubject fo greatly interefting to his country, “and 
fo worthy of himfelf, as a good citizen, one 
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Upon the whole, we think it may fairly be recommended 
as a good manual Compendium for medical and chirurgical 
Gentlemen employed in the navy and army, in long voyages 
to the Eaft-Indies, and wherever the fcurvy prevails; a dif- 
temper which, with fame diverfity of appearances, feems fa- 
miliar, at leaft in long voyages, to many different climates, 


K, 





The Liturgy of the Church of England, in its ordinary Service, 
reduced nearer to the Standard of Scripture: To which are 
prefixed, Reafons for the propsfed Alterations, humbly recom- 
mended to public Confideration, and more particularly to thofe 
Noblemen and Gentlemen wha have Chapels appropriated for dj- 
wine Service. Revifed and publifbed by the Author of the 
‘Appeal to the Common Senfe of all Chriftian People, &c. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


E fincerely congratulate all the friends of true reli- 

gion, (and thofe efpecially who wifh well to the far- 
ther improvement of the Liturgy of our national church 
upon the public appearance which the worthy Editor of this 
fpecimen' is again making in favour of reformation; in 
which important caufe he has already diftinguifhed himfelf 
with fo much honour ; and to which we find him ftill adher- 
ing with fteadinefs and conftancy, through good repert, and 
through ill report. 


It is from fuch a fpirit as this that we can alone hope for 
fuccefs, in what has fo long been the earneft defire of wife, 
honeft, and good men, both among the clergy and laity: 
and pity itis, that fuch repeated attempts as thefe, in a defign 
wherein the progrefs of true religion, the credit of Chriftia- 
nity, the honour of the eftablifhed church, and the general 
improvement of mankind, are fo much interefted, fhould not 
meet with that public countenance and encouragement which 
they fo ‘well deferve' Happy, happy, indeed, fhould we 
think ourfelves, if, by any thing we can offer in our little 
pamphlet, we might hope to awaken the attention of man- 
‘kind, convince them of the neceffity, and facilitate the pro- 
grefs of this good work. 


Before we give an account of the alterations propofed in 
this Specimen of a reformed Liturgy, we fhall take the liberty 
to offer a few things relating. to the neceflity of a farther re- 
K formation 
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formation in general, freely fubmitting them to the judgment 
of our candid and impartial Readers. 


There are two points of light in which this fubje&t offers 
itfelf to our confideration, which we do. not remember to have 
{een much noticed in difquifitions of this kind. 


The fir is, the Cafe of the Clergy themfelves. ‘That the 
church of England is at this time remarkably happy in a great 
number of fenfible and learned. Clerzymen, ' will, we appre- 
hend, be readily acknowleged by all parties. It is probable, — 
there is no one country in the Chriftian world upon an equal 
footing with us in this refpeét. The Minifters. of religion 
have largely enjoyed the advantages of the prefent improved 
{tate of {cience and literature; they have themfelves, ina 
very confiderable degree, contributed to improvements of this 
kind; many of them at this time appear in the firft rank in 
the republic of letters; they have particularly diftinguiflied 
themfelves in crittcal and theological knowlege, in Chriftian 
antiquities, and in an acquaintance with the Scriptures ; the 
‘ confequence of which has been, that in this age of fréedom 
and enquiry, fo friendly to the progrefs of ‘religious know- 
leze, they have learned to entertain .opinions, and to form 
judgments, very different from thofe that were-received by 
our anceftors in former ages; and particularly in. the times 
when the public fervices of the church were compiled. - It 
may be prefumed too, that it has not been without very good 
reafon, that the Clergy of this age have departed, in their 
judgments, from the prefcribed creeds and articles of former 
times ; and are very well able to fupport ee ie fenti- 
ments, in a rational'and judicious manner. any of them 
have publicly done this, with great {pirit, and yet with great 
modefty. 


But, how extremely painful and irkfome muf it be, fora num- 
ber of Gentlemen of this refpeCtable character ; men of educa- 
tion and learning ; men of folid fenfe and fober judgment ; and 
may we not add, men of liberal and ingenuous minds ; of great 
virtue and piety,—to be obliged to ftand up in our churches, 
and from time to time to read a fervice, fome of the leading 
fentiments of which are inconfiftent with the fenfe and judg- 
ment of their own minds ; and in their apprehenfions contrary 
to the genuine doctrines of the Chriftian religion? What 
good-natured mind can forbear pitying them under fo difa- 
greeable a circumftance? Who does not wifh to fee them 
releafed from what muft ‘be fo uneafy to them, and to which 
nothing but time and cuftom could, in any tolerable degree, 
reconcile 
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reconcile them ?—The public offices of religion, confifting 
of humble aéts of praife, adoration, and gratitude, are fome 
of the nobleft exercifes of the human mind, and the fources 
of its pureft and moft refined pleafures: but upon fuch occa- 
fions as thefe, in a direct addrefs to the Supreme Being, and 
in the prefence of great numbers of our fellow creatures, to 
be obliged to belie their own judgment, and witha fo- 
lemn countenance to act the grofleft hypocrify, muft be 
highly offenfive to every perfon of common fenfe and feeling, 
— But how much more muft it be fo, to a pious and worth 

CLERGYMAN, whofe office it is ta conduét the devotions of 
a Chriftian aflembly ; and whofe earneft defire itis to, perform 
his duty ina manner becoming its dignity and importance ! 


But there is fomething in this of ftill more painful and dif- 
agreeable confequence: the character of a worthy Clergy- 
man becomes fufpeéted by his Parifhioners; his integrity is 
arraigned ; and, being thought to aét with deceit and falfhood 
in difcharging the duties of his office, and to be guilty.of 
hypocrify in the moft folemn acts of religion and divine wor- 
fhip, he lofes all dignity of character amongft his people; 
and has no longer any influence over their minds, while he 
is difluading them from the various fpecies of vice and difho- 
nefty; or exciting them to every inftance of integrity and 
virtue, The inflyence of his own example deftroys the efficacy 
of his better inftructions; the moft unhappy prejudices, are 
formed in the minds of his hearers; and they are at length 
ready to conclude, that their Minifter is an infincere difhon- 
eft man; that heis governed by views of avarice or ambition ; 
that he is, perhaps, an infidel; and that religion is:no more 
than a ftate bufinefs, which muft be carried on, merely to 
ferve the purpofes of civil policy. : 


Now if fuch confequences as thefe arife from the pre- 
fent circumftances of things; (and that they do, we have 
‘but too many evidences in almoft every part of the kingdom) 
it is furely the ftrongeft argument in the world for a farther 
reformation: and we may reafonably hope, that the friends 
of virtue and true religion will unite in every wife and pru- 
‘dent meafure, to put an end to thefe evils, which threaten 
“very deftructive confequences to the moft valuable interefts of 
mankind. 


It may, indeed, be faid; it has been faid with great petu- 
lancy, and not with that honeft {pirit which fhould always pre- 
vail on.occafions of this kind, that the beft way to. put oT 
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end to thefe evils, is, for thofe who'are diflatisfied with the 
doctrines and articles of the church of England, and cannot 
perform her public offices with ‘a good confcience, to-leave 
their cures, refign their preferments, and become Diffenters. 
But this is to cut the knot, inftead of untying it. There 
is but little humanity,: lefs' good fenfe,' and ftill lefs policy, 
in fuch propofals as thefe:. and we truft in Gop, that 
the happy time will come, when the wife Rulers of our land 
will provide a remedy for thefe*evils, without banifhing from 
the public fervice the moft learned and moft valuable part of 
our Clergy; and leaving our churches inthe haiids of zealous 
and ignorant enthufiafts, who, however well-meaning ‘they 
may be, are, at this day, the reproach of Chriftianity, and 
the greateft enemies of genuine religion. 


- Theother point of light in which this wee may be con- 

ed by the con- 
tinuance of things in their prefent ftate:~—It has been frequently 
faid, that the Clergy alone are affe&ted byit 3 and that the peo~ 
ple, in general, have little or no concern init. ‘But this, we 
apprehend, will, upon examination, be found a great:miftake. 
It was, furely, not merely for the CLERGY, it.was likewife,for 
the improvement of the Laity, and to imprefs and: preferve 
upon their minds a fenfe of Gop and true religion, that the 
offices of public worfhip were appointed.: Now the Laity 
themfelves have likewife partaken of the general improve- 
ments of knowlege and fcience; they have learned to think 
and judge for themfelves; they have many of them examin- 
ed into the eftablifhed doétrines of religion ; they are, in fe- 
veral refpects, diffatisfied with them; and the confequence 
is, when they come to attend upon the fervice of the church, 
they there meet with many things which their judgment doth 
not approve; which they think neither confiftent with-the 
dogtrines of natural or reyealed religion ; and in which, there- 
fore, they cannot join, fo as to make them the aét of their 
underftandings, and the fincere language of their hearts, 
The firft ill confequence is, that in thefe parts of the fervice, 


they withdraw their attention, and refufe to aflent to what 


they. either do not underftand, or entirely. difapprove : 
next, they conceive a general difguft to the fervice itfelf; the 
holy rites of religion are no longer matter of pleafure and de- 
light to them; .they at length abfent themfelves from church 
altogether; and the laft of thefe unhappy confequences is, 
that without uncommon care and attention to the private ex- 
ercifes of devotion, they grow indifferent to religion itfelf; 
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give themfelves up to a'life of pleafure; they become infidels,, 
and they become profligates. It is impoflible to have a ge-. 
neral acquaintance with the world, and particularly with the 

manners of this great city, from the higheft clafles of life, 

down to the common ranks of the people, and not to have ob- 

ferved many inftances, which but too well confirm thefe re- 

marks. And how fhould it poffibly be otherwife? Unlefs the 

Improvements in our offices of religion bear fome proportion to 

the real progrefs of knowlege in the world ; they will, they muft, 

fink into contempt; and, from defpifing its external offices, 
men will readily proceed to defpife religion itfelf; which can 

never happen without the worft effects upon the peace and 

good order of fociety,—without deftroying all virtue and good 

manners amongft us. 


In oppofition to all this.it may be faid, that were any alter- 
ations to be. made, in order to fatisfy the minds of thofe 
we have been fpeaking of, the effeét would only be, thedifla- 
tisfaétion of fuch as retain different fentiments ; who are pro- 
bably fuperior in‘number, and to whom, therefore, a proper 
regard ought to be had. : 


To this difficulty we reply, in a manner ‘very happily 
fuggefted by our Editor, in his preface.—** If offici- 
ating minifters were but indulged the liberty of ufing or lay- 
ing afide any particular parts of the fervice, fuch an indul- 
gence granted by our condefcending Governors, would not 
occafion the leaft difturbance. ‘Thofe minifters and congre- 
gations who were attached to the old forms, could make no 
complaints, as being left to their full liberty to conduét their 
worfhip in the manner they moft approved: and though the 
bufinefs of uniformity might be a little broken in upon, peace 
and charity might ftill be maintained ; and the public worthip 
of Chriftians would be more'the fincere and genuine worfhip 
of the heart; which is a point of infinitely greater moment 
than the moft precife uniformity in any one particular external 
mode of ‘worfhip.” | 


Having thus, in the integrity of our hearts, and from ade~ 
fire to contribute our mite to the facilitating this noble and 
Chriftian work, ventured to offer thefe few things to the con- 
fideration of our Readers, we proceed to lay before them an 
account of the Specimen of a reformed Liturgy, which ts now - 
made public. : 


This {pecimen, upon a general view, bears a very near re- 
femblance to the old fervice ; and the Author of it appears to 
2 have 
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have made it ‘his great obje&, to ‘depart from it as little ‘as 
pofible : and in this, we think, he has judged willy; as 
people in general mutt’ be fulppofed to ‘havea ftrong attach- 
ment to. what hath received: the fanétion of time, and .what 
they have fo long been accuftomed to: and as the propof- 
ed form.is fo very fimilar to that which we have fo long 
ufed, the tranfition would be more eafy and natural... No- 
—velty would, perhdps, be the greateft objection to the intro- 
duction of any Liturgy which differs very materially from the 
_prefent. | | : | 

The ftyle, language, and manner of the Commen Prayer are 
perfectly retained in this Specimen: and, indeed, thefe’ are, 
for the moft part, fo truly excellent in their kind, have fo 
much plainnefs and fimplicity, fo much decency and gravity, 
are fo improved by age, and fo generally removed from every 
thing vulgar, ‘that it will never be eafy to fall upon any thing 
-more |happily adapted to the nature of prayer,’ and the capa- 
Utities. of mankind. ? , 


“There is one thing in which our Author has evidently im- 
ono upon the prefent practice of the ‘church, and that is, 
-by preferving the unity of the fervice.' ‘The manner in which 
the morning fervice, the Litany, and the communion fervice ate 
now read'in parifh churches, occafions a great deal of confa- 
‘fron, and -has frequently been complained of: the Author of 
‘the Specimen before: us has.avoided ‘this inconveniéncé, and 
(giveryus one uniform, fimple fervice,; wherein all the parts 
vare ‘perfe&tly diftiné&t ; ‘and the whole is of a proper length, 
without fatiguing the attention. : : an 


The great and capital alteration which. the Reader -will 
‘feet with in this reformed Liturgy is, that the Athanafian dec- 
trine is totally excluded from it.. ‘The Athanafian and Nicerte 
Creeds, the Gloria Patri, the third verficle of the Litany, O 
‘boly bleffed and'glorious Trinity, the Collec? for Trinity Sunday, 
land all particular forms of expreffion founded upon the /tha- 
nafian doétrine, are entirely omitted. 


In the room of the two.exc!uded creeds, our Author re- 
tains. the Apo/fle’s Creed ; omitting however the article of our 
Saviour’s “ cent into hell, as being mifunderftood by. the vulgar 
and illiterate: he, perhaps, thought it too great a departure 
from his original, to drop the ufe of creeds in public worfhip 
altogether: this would, probably, have expofed him to fome 
cenfure, and rendered: his attempt more unpopular; at the 
fame time he cannot but know, that there are great numbers 
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of intelligent Chriftians, who would heartily have approved 
his fo doing. ‘To worfhip the one true Gop through Jefus 
Chrift, is a conftant declaration of our faith, 


After the Reading-Pfalms, and in other parts of the fer- 
vice, where the Gloria Patri is ufed, in this: Specimen are 
introduced other fcriptural doxologies, fuch as thefe ; 


To the only wife God our Saviour be glory and majefty, dominion 
~ and power, both now and for ever. 


Bleffing and honour and glory and power be unto him that fitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 


Glory be to the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghoft. 


As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever fhall be, world 
without end. Amen. 


Inftead of the prefent colle&t for Trinity Sunday, many of 
our Readers will be pleafed with the two following, appoint- 
ed in the Specimen for that feftival ; and will be enabled to 
judge of our Author’s abilities and tafte, in this difficult fpe- 
cies of compofition. 


“© O God, who by thy dear Son, Jefus Chrift our Lord, 
and by thy bleffed Spirit, the Comforter, haft united us unto 
thy holy church, and who haft appointed baptifm into..the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, grantthat 
_we may live agreeably to our Chriftian profeffion,..and that 

_Wwe may pay the higheft praifes, and humbleft adoration, to 
thy divine Majefty ; the moft fincere obedience to the. facred 
laws of thy Son, and the moft ready compliance with the 
holy motions‘of thy good Spirit, till we at length arrive fafely 
at the haven of eternal life, through our Lord and Saviour 


Jefus Chrift. Amen. 
| “<< Or, this, 


<< Almighty.and everlafting Father, who haft in the mof 
folemn manner revealed thyfelf to be the only trueGop, and 
haft commanded us to acknowlege thy dear Son, Jefus Chrift, 
as our Lord and Saviour, and thy holy Spirit as our Support 
and Comforter, we befeech thee, that thou wouldft keep us 
ftedfaft in.this faith, and evermore defend us from all adver- 
fities, who liveft and reigneft onc God, world without end. 
Amen.” 


We did not expect in a form of Divine Service, profeffed- 
Jy drawn. up on Anti-trinitarian principles, that we fhould 
have found an inftance of divine homage immediately addrefled 
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to the Sin of God: and yet in this reformed Liturgy, all the 
fetter part of the Ze Deum; the fécond verficle of the Litany, 
O Son of God Redeemer of the world, Fe. and, O Lamb of God 
that takef? away the fins of the world, &c. are retained. It is 
true, there are not many inftances of the kind, in the whole 
fervice; at the fame time we cannot help being of opinion, 
that there would have been a greater confiftency, if nothing 
of this kind had occurred. ‘The great principle of the Chrif- 
tian religion feems to be, that there is but onE Gop; that 
he only is to be worfhipped as the fupreme object of ail reli- 
gious homage; and that all acts of Chriftian worfhip are to 
be offered up to him, in the name of fefus Chrift; that is, 
as his difciples; and with thofe difpofitions which are recom- 
mended in his gofpel.—That the character of our.Saviour is 
the worthy object of honour and veneration, is moft readily 
admitted ; that the high offices he is appointed to fuftain in 
the government of this world, and particularly his regal office 
and character, do juftly demand our devout attention’ and 
obedience, will likewife be allowed: and the memorable de- 
¢larations he, upon fome extraordinary occaffons, made con- 
cerning himfelf, all power is given to me both in heaven and earth; 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judzment to the 
Son; asthe Father hath life in bimfelf, fo he hath given to the 
$n to have life in himfelf; and to give it to whomfoevzr he will ; 
do befpeak a moft fignificant character, and could only be 
{fpoken ‘by one whorfilled up the moft important ftation in the 
government of God. But notwithftanding this, that Jesus 
is not equally, and in the fame manner the object of worfhip 
as the Supreme Beingis, muft alfo be granted. And, there= 
fore, as all our Saviour’s inftructions relating to the worfhip 
of the De1rTy,/are fo entirely filent upon this head ; as nothing 
of this kind is mentioned in any part of the Gofpels ; as the 
inftances of its being practifed im the firft age of Chriftianity 
are fo few ; and as the fetting up two diftin@ objects of wor- 
fhip is a departure from the fimplicity of religion, and may 
tend to diftract the minds of men; it fhould feem defirable, 
that the worfhip of Chriftians, and efpecially in,all public af- 
femblies, fhould be direéted to the one Supreme God; in the 
name of his Son, Jefus Chritt. 


Inftead of the Ab/folution, as it at prefent ftands in the Morn- 
ing and Evening Service, the Author of this Specimen hath 
introduced in the fame place, a Declaration to be made by the 
Minifter alone. He feems to like the word Declaration, as 
hore decent and modeft than Abfolution, and hath expreffed 
Ua himfel£ 
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himfelf with great caution, without departing much from the 


old form 

*¢ Alinighty God, the Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
having in his holy word commanded his Minifters_to declare 
to all people, that he defireth not the death of a finner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wickednefs and live; and 
that he is ready and willing to pardon and abfolve all them 
who traly repent, and unfeignedly believe his holy Gofpel ; 
Jet us therefore befeech him to grant us true repentance and 
his holy Spirit, that thofe things may pleafe him which we 
do at this prefent, and that the reft of our life hereafter may 
be pure and holy, fo that at the laft we may come to his eter- 
nal joy, through Jefus Chrift our Lord. Amen.” 


Thefe are the principal alterations which the Reader will 
mect with in this Specimen: there are afew others of a ver- 
be al kind, which will be generally thought for the better. 
"The Author has alfo added, a new Table o of Leffons for each 
day in the year; anda Table of feleéted Pfal ms for every day 
of the month. Thefe were neceflary improvements ;. and 
they feem to be digefted here in a judicious and proper man- 
ner. 


Upon the whole, as the pious and judicious Editor fays, 
in his preface, ‘* This attempt, as well as fome other Speci- 
mens that have appeared in confequence of the Free and can- 
did Difquifitions, plainly fhew this at leaft, how eafily our 
Liturgy might be altered for the better, and what. great im- 
provements.it is capable of, if our worthy Governors were 
difpofed to fet about thisnoble and Chriftian work, and which 
has been fo long and fo earneftly wifhed for by the moft ra- 
tional members of the Church of England. {t would be a 
glorious event, indeed, if the public fervice was. reduced to 
the. ftandard of the New Teftament, fo that: nothing was 
found in the former, but what was warranted by, or not in- 
confiftent with the latter. This would prove an extraordi- 
nary blefiing,: not only to this national church, but likewife 
to other Proteftant churches, at home and abroad, by fetting 
them a noble example of the.neceflity of another Reforma- 
tion. Above all, by this Chriftian work, England might 
become the happy occafion of enlightning every part of. the 
globe with the pure Gofpel of Jefus Chrift; nothing being 
more conducive to this godlike purpofe, than to reforr m thofe 
‘corruptions in the Chriftian church which have hindered the 
converfion of Jews; Heathens, and Mahometans.” ; 
4 C 
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It is not eafy’ for perfons in common life to forefee when 
the Governors of the Church will think it a convenient fea- 
fon to enter upon this great work of Reformation: or, per- 
haps, their various fears may for ever prevent them from vi- 
goroully engaging in it. Notwithftanding this, if Reforma- 
tion be neceflary ; if: the fatisfaction of the'moft fenftble and 
valuable part of the clergy ; if the progrefs of knowlege ; if 
the interefts of true religion amongft the laity ; if the growth 
of infidelity and immorality, all cry out for reformation; in 
the name of God, let it be attempted by thofe who are equally 
interefted in it, and whofe minds-are not fubje& to the fame 


fears. 


A time of public war, and efpecially when the dividing 
voice of faction hath again gone forth amongft all ranks of 
men, may feem to be unfeafonable for fuch attempts as 
thefe: Reformation in religion may, perhaps, be better ex- 
pected amongft the arts and improvements of peace :—when 
that happy event comes, may it bring along with it to the 
Englifh church and nation this great and defired bleffing ; 
and amongit the many unequalled honours of the reign of 
GeorGe III. may it in future ages be faid, that under his 
wife and aufpicious government this good work was com- 
pleated ! 


In the mean time, every thing which the prefent circum- 
ftances of affairs will admit of, ought to be done, in order 
to prepare the minds of men, and to facilitate the execution 
of this important defign, when it fhall in earneft be attempt- 
ed: and, to this end, nothing could have a better tendency, 
or a more powerful effeé&t, than for thofe Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen who have divine fervice performed in their own do- 
meftic chapels, to introduce the'ufe of fome fuch Specimen 
as is now-publifhed. We fhould apprehend they might do it 
without giving offence to public authority, and efpecially if 
the officiating Clergyman had not any other cure in the 
church. This would be giving fanétion to the important de- 
fign ; the countenance of their example would have the great- 
eft effe&t upon the minds of their tenants and neighbours : 
were one inftance of this kind to take place, it would probab! 
foon be followed by many more; and we will take the liberty 
to fay, that amidft the various public fervices in which perfons 
of rank are engaged, either in the fenate, or in the admini- 
{tration of juftice and the laws, they could not render a more 
important fervice to their country, than by contributing, in 


this manner, to the reformation of religion. 
u.2 .. The 
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The Diffenters have frequently been called upon to join 
their influence towards the accomplifhment of this defign: 
and as far as we are able to judge, many of the moft rational 
and fenfible part of that body of people are very well affected 
to it, aud have repeatedly declared their readinefs to join in 
the communion of the national church upon fuch a reforma- 
tion as hath been propofed. There is, we are told, a very 
refpectable fociety already formed in one of the northern 
counties, who haye agreed to introdyce fuch forms of wor- 
fhip into their public fervice, as they can all confcjencioufly 
join in: and how far this may pave the way for the reformation 
of the national church, (which our Editor feems to expect from 
juch a practice becoming general) time only can difcover. 
This one thing, however, we would beg to fuggeft to them, 
as a thought not unworthy their confideration; whether it 
might not be prudent to make ufe of the fpecimen we haye 
now had under our review, as far as they approve of it, in 
preference to another fervice which may be prepared for them ; 
which, however juft and philofophical it may be in its fenti- 
ments, and we doubt not is fo, will, however, have the great 
objeEtion of novelty acainft it; aud, probably, may not be fo 
chafte and fimple in its language. 


We defire by no means to be underftood as dilating to thofe 
who have the mott pertect right to judge and chufe for them- 
felves, and, we prefume, are well able to determine what 
may be the moft prudent meafure in their peculiar circum- 
lances: but we hope to be exeufed in our earneft withes, . 
that every event may confpire, and every method be purfued, 
which may tend to bring about a general Reformation ; that 
the public fervice of religion may be performed in /incerity and 
truth ; and that true and genuine Chriftianity may prevail againft 
all fuperfeition and fal Ye religion whatfoever. <, 


, Effay on the differene Nature of Accent and Quantity, with 
their Ufe ya Application in the Pronunciation of the Englifp, 
L atin, and Greek Languages; containing an Account and Ex- 
planation of the ancient Tones, and a Defonce of the prefent 
Syflnet Greek accentual Marks, againft the Objections of Lfaac 

t offius, Henninius, “o ‘pedonius, Dr. G. and cthers. By 
John Fofter, M. A. laie Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo." 3s. 6d. in boaids. Pote, &c. 
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HE fubje& of this Eflay will, probably, be looked up~ 
T on by many Readers as curious, rather than ufeful, or 
of any confiderable importance. Others there are, who will, 
no jenna look upon it in a different light. For our part, 
we fhall only obferve, that Mr. Fofter is an able advocate 
for that fide of the queftion which he expoufes; and that 
there are fome curious and pertinent remarks to be met with 
in his Eflay.—He endeavours, in oppofition to a fpreading 
opinion, to vindicate, from the imputation of ignorance, ab- 
furdity, and barbarifm, the character of thofe learned Greeks 
of the lower Empire, to whom Europe, he fays, is greatl 
indebted for much of that found knowlege it now has: whole 
exile and misfortunes are to be pitied; whofe abilities and 

enius are to be honoured ;_ whofe induftry is to be refpected ; 
whofe labours are to be thankfully received ; and of whom 
every true lover of Greek learning fhould, with pleafure and 
gratitude, ‘acknowlege himlelf a follower and admirer, 


In the courfe of his attempt to vindicate our prefent fyftem 
of accentual marks, he draws an argument @ priori, in proof 
of the exiftence of ancient Tones diftinct from Quantity. 
For as vocal founds are formed by organs of {peech which are 
effential and immutable parts of our nature, they muft have - 
been, he fays, in all ages /uhffantially and formally the fame, 
tho’ varioufly modified in their application: and if height and 
length are different and diftinct qualit: es of human found at 
prefent, they muft have been fo in the time of Homer or 


Ariftotle. 


When the Greek language became, what it was for feverak 
ages, the favourite of foreigners, then thofe perfons, we 
are told, who particularly ftudied it with a view of illuftrat- 
ing and making it more gencrally known, did, in order to 
facilitate the initru¢tion of others, wifely and properly enough 
invent marks of direction for that purpofe; whether exactly 
in the fame form with thofe we now have, Or no, is very in- 
fignificant. Marks themfelves are quite arbitrary: and if 
they are but faithful, are good. But whatever figns or cha- 
racters Grammarians devifed and ufed on that occafion, the 
thing fignified’ by them, i. ¢. the parficular ‘rife and full of 
the voice, Mr. Fofter fays, was the fame, not invented by 
them, but exifting always before them, (as much as fpeech 
was before any characters were formed) and only pointed out — 
by them in a certain determinate manner, 


U 4 We, 
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Mr. Fofter has annexed to this Eflay Mufurus’s Greek po- 
em prefixed to Aldus’s edition of Plato, and addrefled to Leo 
the Xth, for which that Prince made him an Archbihhop. 
His reafons for annexing this poem, of which he has given a 
very good Latin verfion, are thefe ;—1ft, Becaufe it is not 
in Serranus’s edition of Plato, and, confequently, not fo 
much known as it deferves; 2dly, To fhew the great’ merit 
of thofe Writers, who, by many of the /earned, are treated 


with great contempt. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1762. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1, The Expediency of a Peace, deduced from @ candid Com-" 
parifon of the refpective States of Great Britain and her Ene- 
mies, 8vo. 1s. Cooke. 


Midft the wretched tiath daily difgorged from the prefs, it is 
-\& fomething to meet with a pamphlet of common fenfe and de- 
cency, fuch as this now before us, wherein we find a tolerably .juit 
reprefentation of the relative flate of Great Britain and her Enemies: 
and if the Author dces not diiplay all the powers of an able Rheto- 
rician, he, neverthelefs, approves himfelf a good Citizen and a dif- 
creet man. | 
' ‘That Peace is neceflary for this kingdcm, no moderate and dif- 
paflionate man can doubt; but as it is, at leail, equally neceffary 
for our enemies, it behoves us not to accede to any terms but fach as 
are adequate to our fuccefles; always remembering, that itis neither 
jut or prudent to infift on retaining any acquifitions but fuch as are 
reafinably expedient for the purpofes of fecurity and indemnity, The 
Writers, therefore, who contend for and againft Peace, are prema- 
ture: the queftion, among unprejudiced people, is not whether 
Peace is expedient, but what kind of Peace is expedient? R 
—d 


Art. 2. 4 Letter to a Member of the Honourable Houfe of Com- 
mons, on the prefent important Crifis of national Affairs, 8vo. 
as. 6d, Morgan. 


This is one of thofe felf-delegated Dictators, who, on this zmpor- | 
tant Crifis, ep forth to ring the changes on the trite topics which have, 
long fince, been hackneyed by every antiminifterial Scribler. The 
fum of his advice is, that we fhould azxihilate our enemies ; and that 
fuch acquifitions as we cannot keep, we fhould ficw wp. ‘This, a 
okt ithe deed, 
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deed, is a fhort road to univerfal dominion. But fuch furigus Politi- 
cians are fitter for the camp than the cabinet: and if we may jadge . 
from the ftyle and manner of this Writer, he is probably better qua- 
lified to handle a mufket than a pen, If any fhould think us too fe- 
vere, Ict them undergo the drudgery of toiling through upwards of 
thre:fcore dull futile pages, and then be patient if they can, 

| R-a 


Art. 3. Some Reafons for ferious Candour in relation to vulgar 
Decifions concerning Peace or War. Ina Letter toa Friend. 


8vo. 6d. MHenderfon. 


«¢ T obferve, fays this Writer, the prefs groans under a load of So- 
LicitaTions for War; but there feems to be no /ober reafoning in 
it.’—If the Reader chufes to be hulled with fober reafoning, that is, 
with that kind of fobriety which proceeds from conftitutional phlegm, 
rather than from philofophical moderation, we recommend this ng 
rific dofe to him, in which he will find a great deal of fober reafo 
ing, without any vigorous ratiocination. R a 


Art. 4. An Enquiry how far L*** B*** merits the exalted 

~ Charaéier given him by the Briton; and the Politics and Prin- 
ciples of the Briton and Auditor expsfed and refuted. 8vo. 1s. 
Williams. 


A flaming zeal, and a petalant fpirit, run through the whole of 
this Enquiry. While the Enquirer is correcting the abufes of others, 
his very cenfure is expreffed in the greffeft terms of inelegance and 
fcurrility. We are of opinion, that the indignation of this Writer 
will do his Lordfhip as little prejudice as the eulogiums of moit of 
his Advocates will do him fervice. RK ~ 

—~d 


Art. 5. A Letter to the Right Hon..the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, | 

~ Common Council, and Citizens of London, concerning the Peacé 
now in agitation between Great Britain and France. 8yo. 
6d. Hinxman, — 3 


What Mr. Britannicus means by addreffing this poor defence of the 
prefent Miniftry to the Gentlemen mentioned in his title-page, we 
are at alofs to guefs; unlefs it was with a view to the fale of a copy 
to each member of fo numerous a body-politic: that were an allow- 
able motive, indeed, and no reafonable man would blame him for it. 
But his fuccefs, in this refpeét, is much to be doubted; as the majo- 
rity of the faid Gentlemen may be fuch competent judges not only 
of the value of money and time, but of the fubject likewife, as not 
very readily to fubmit to a tax of fix-pence a head, for the fake of 
learning our Author’s fentiments about and about it :—efpecially.as 
they may come at them fifty per Cent. cheaper, in every ale-houfe 
Within the Bills of Mortality, : 


Art, 
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Art. 6. 4 political Analyfis of the Wor: The Principles of the 


refent political Parties examined; and a juft, natural, and 
perfec? Coalition propofed between two Great Men, whofe Con- 
duét 1s particularly confidered. 8vo. 1s. T. Payne. 


The Coalition propofed by this moderate and fenfible Writer, is 
fach as we believe will be more readily affented to by the public in 
ago than by the parties here meant, viz. the Earl of Bute and 

r. Pitt. 

In delineating the principles on which both thefe great men have aé- 
ed in their refpective adminiftrations, our Author fees nothing but what 
is amiable, patriotic, and national. ** Their ultimate dbjeét, fays 
he, is one and the fame, the glory, honour, and felicity of Great 
Britain. The means of obtaining this object is Peace, in which they 
are likewife both agreed; but have differed with refpe& to the means 
by which it fhould ‘be brought about. Mr. Pitt would accomplihh it, 
by a vigorous unrelenting profecution of the War; Lord Bute, by 
the gentle, equitable, and candid difcuffions of negociation.— L— 
B—, while he continues open to the method of negociation, has, 
during the courfe of his miniftry, employed the whole force of * 
the nation in diftrefling the enemy, and enlarging its conquefts. 
Mr. P—, fince his refignation, has fteadily ard invariably exerted 
himfelf as a member of the legiflature, in recommending the fupport 
of our Allies, the faithful accomplifhment and continuance of our 
plan of connections on the Continent; the pufhing the enemy on all | 
fides, and the liberal fupply of whatever fums may be requifite for 
enabling his Majefty and his Minifters to effect all thefe purpofes.— 
Here, adds our ingenious White-wafher, we fee, not only the point 
wherein thefe two great men differ, but we fee each of them in his 
own proper charatter, not only blamelefs, but abounding ia merit, 
and the ftrongeft public affections ; defiring, intending, and advan- 
cing the intereft and good of their country.” ! | 

Mr. P. at the time of his refignation, conceived a War with Spain 
to be unavoidable ; but the fame degree of conviction, weare told, 
had not then appeared to L. B.———Soon after, however, in conie- 
quence of Lord Briftol’s difpatches from Madrid, L. B—, and the 
adminiftration, became convinced of the impratticability of avoid- _ 
ing a Spanifh war, and immediately began, with vigour, to prepare 
for the event. Had this, fays our Moderator, been conceived a fhort 
time before, there had been no caufe for Mr. P’s refignation; and 
being apprehended now, ‘there remains no longer between them any 
rea} difference of ‘fentiment upon this matter. And he thinks, that 
as the point of honour concerning the advances to be made on ‘the 
one fide or the other, feems to be the only obftruftion to a perfect 
reconciliation ; and as the difcontents which have been raifed in the 
minds of the people are rifen to a height that renders it neceflary to 
difpenfe with punétilios, it feems requifite to reinftate Mr. P. in the | 
fame department and management of the war which he occupied be- 
fore his refignation.———Such a Coalition, he takes it for granted, 


would 
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would produce the happieft effetts; ‘‘ Hence might we fee war, 
fhould it be ftill neceffary to continue it, crowned with vitory and 
conqueft, extending, enriching, and fecuring the greatnefs of a free 
and happy people, under the bold and enterprizing genious of P— ; 
and the national finances applied, with the higheit integrity, oeco- 
nomy, and judgment, to their true and national ufes; virtue, ge- 
nius, and the polite arts, encouraged and diffufed among the people ; 
and a Britifh Parliament, in ail its genuine and conftitutional hejght 
of glory, unfolicited, unpenfioned, and unbiaffed in its operations, 
under the candid, honeft, and difcerning {pirit of Ba.” 

Our worthy and well meaning Author indulges himfelf not a little 
in this pleafing Pi/gah fight of Britain’s future happinefs, in confe- 
quence of this fuppofed Coalition; but, on the other hand, thould 
this promifing event not take place, he turns the flattering peripective, 
reverfes the fcene, and prefents a melancholy view, indeed: ‘* the 
laurels gathered under one adminiftration, torn and blaited under ano- 
ther; a glorious, fuccefsful, and advantageous war, wound up in an ia- 
glorious, unprofitable, and difadvantageous peace ; attended wiih fuch 
anational ditcord and ferment of fpirits, as will enfeeble and weaken 
the government, and reduce it to the fame placid, timid, temporiz- 
ing conduét, that rendered the Walpolean fyftem fo odious at home, 
and ridiculous abroad.’ Which Goo of his infinite mercy 
prevent! 





MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 7. Obfervations on Mr. Sheridan’s Differtation concerning 
the Englifh Tongue: Shewing the Infufficiency of the Caufes af- 
figned therein for. the Difficulties in our Pronunciation, and 
pointing out the real Caufes thereof; together with the numerous 
Errors of the Author relative to our Language. Part]. By 
J. Englifh. 8vo. 6d. Kingman. | 


Mr. Sheridan, in his Differtation concerning the Englith Tongue, 
[See Review for July laft, p. 69.) obferve:, that the perplexed tiate 
of our fpelling, is the reafon why the pronunciation of our language 
is fo impracticable to foreigners. One of the caufes which he affigns 
for this irregularity in Englifh fpelling, is, sat a f-irit of pedaniry 
objected to the alteration of our Jpelling, inorder to fuit it to our founds, 
deft the derivation of words foould be loft by fuch changes. Mr. j. 
Englith enters into a full examination of this caufe, and endeavours 
io fhew, from the influence of pedantry upon other languages, that 
in its own. nature and inclinations it tends upon the whole rather to- 
wards regularity than from it; efpecially that it did fo in France, by 
confpiring with the univerfal voice of that nation, in fixing their 
tongue by fome ftandard rules, and ftopping capricious innovators in 
dug time and place.———He goes farther, and affirms, in oppolition 
to Mr. Sheridan, that the faét which he (Mr. S.) alleges, is not true, 
there being {carce any traces of pedantry in our tongue.———He is an 
ecute and fenfible Writer, and many of his obfervations are not an- 





worthy Mr. Sheridan’s attention. kK | 
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Art. 8. Crcerd on the compleat Orator, in three Books or Dia- 
logues, ‘inferibed to bis Brother Quintus. Tranflated into Eng- 
lifh, with Notes and Illuftrations. By George Barnes, Bar- 


rifter of the Inner Temple. 


8vo. 6s. Rivington. 


The following fpecimens may ferve to give the Reader a fufiicient 
idea of this heavy, verbofe, and inaccurate tranflation. 


Nam me quidem fatecr Jemper a 
genere hoc toto fermonis refugif[e, 
et tibi cupienti et inflanti Sepiffime 
negafje, ut tute paulo ante dixifti : 
quod ego non Juperbia neque inhu- 
manitate faciebam. 


Fam wero ifta Conditione, dum 
mibi liceat negare pofle, quod non 
potero, et fateri nefcire, quod nef. 
ciam, licet, inquit Craffus, veftro 
arbitrate percunéiemini. 


Dicam eruidem, quoniam infti- 


tui, petamque a vopis, inguit; ne 


has meas ineptias efferatis. 


For as to me, you have juft 
declared, that I have even avoid. 
ed all this kind of difcourfe, and 
have often deriied it to your ear. 
neft inftance and defire ; which I] 
neither did from haughtinefs nor 
want of humanity. 


Now then, on this condition, 
that I may have liberty to deny 
what is beyond my capacity, and 
confefs my ignorance of what I 
really do not undeiftand, you 
may, fays Craffus, make any in- 
quiries you think proper. 


I will recount them, fays he, 
fince I have undertaken it, but 





7 ' a 
= — a 


mult deg you not to blab my folhes 
abroad. : 


Indeed, Mr. Barnes, your exercife is very faulty: you muft go 
into. a lower form. ; 
La. 


Art. 9. Effays and Meditations on various Subjedis. By a 
Phyfician. Edinburgh printed by Gordon. 12mo. 2s. 
Longman. 


We acknowlege ourfelves not very fond of exhibiting before the 
public the private Reflections and Meditations of the clofet: thefe are 
generally fo much of a perfonal nature, and fo much connetted with 
the peculiar circumftances of the Writer, that they are not often welt 
adapted to public ufe: when not intended to be made public, they 
may be very good indications of the difpofition and temper of the 
perfon from whom they came; and they may ferve to fhew in what 
manner he employed the hours of his retirement; it is in very few 
initances that they are of great or general utility. 

The Effays upon Retirement and Oli Age, will generally be read 
with pleafure: the qualities which render the former agreeable, and 
the /atter refpefiable, are well reprefented. In the third Effay, the 
Author leads us, by means of a dream, or vifionary reprefentation, to * 
a view of the Soul’s employment ofter death ; in which we are inftraét- 
ed, that itis only by an improved underftanding, and pious and good 
difpofitions 
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difpofitions of heart, we can be prepared for the felicities of a future 
life. 


Upon the whole, the Effays before us have many marks of .a fen-- 


fible and devout mind; at the fame time they contain fome fénti- 
ments which indicate a ftrong tinéture of enthufiafm; and that the 
Writer had not been a/ways accurate in forming his judghient upda 
fubjeéts of religion. sal 


Art. 10. Rules for bad Horfemen. Addreffed to the Soctéty fi 
the Encouragement of Arts, Se. By Charles Thompfon, 
Efq; 1s2mo. 1s. 6d. Robfon. : 


The Author of this piece pretends to no other merit, than that of 
defiring to eftablifh common fenfe inthe room of unexamined._maxims, 
which generally miflead. ‘The rules he lays down, and which appear 
to be very good ones, are not defigned for thofe who ride wel/, but 
for thofe only who are liable to difficulties and accidents, for want of 
common cautions ; and who know not, that by leaving a horfe at fome 
liberty, and avoiding to give him pain by a bad management of the 
bridle, he will go better and more quiet'y than under a bad horfeman, 
who lays all the weight of his arms on his horfe’s mouth, and: by 'fit- 
ting awkwardly, not only becomes an uneafy burthen to himfelf and 
his horfe, but rides in continual danger of a fall.—We recommend 
this little fenfible tract, as one of thofe rare publications which are 
likely to be of fome w/e to the world. RK 


‘Art. 11. An. authentic “fournal of the Siege of the Havanna. 
By an Officer. To which is prefixed, a Plan, fhewing the 
Landing, Encampment, Approaches, and Batteries of the 
Englifh Army; with the Attacks and Stations of the Flect. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Jefferys, &c. 


Anticipated by the papers publifhed by authority. 


Art. 12. An authentic Account of the ReduCtion of the Havanua, 
: Sc. &. Bvo.. 1s. 6d. Hinxman. : 


Induftry feems to have been here at her old work; affifled by the 
news-papers, and Salmon’s Geographical Gramimar. 


Art. 43: 4 Narrative of the moft cruel and barbarous Treatinent 
of Mifs Sarah Malliy,* now in* the Hofpital’of* Incurables, in 
the City of Dublin; who was kept confined by her Parents, and 
Starved in a fhocking Manner, from the Year 1747, to Fanuary 
1762 ;—with all the different Letters and Affidavits publifhed 
on that Occafion. 8vo. 6d. Kearfly. © 


This horrid tale has been fufficiently unfolded in the news- 
papers, 
| | Art. 
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Art. 14. An Account of the Guild-Merchant of Preften, & 2, 
With a Lift of the Nobihty and Gentry who appeared at the Balls; 
&fc. Sept. 1762. S8vd. 18. Stuart. 


This folemnity feems to be fomewhat like that of riding the Fran. 
ebifes in Dublin, but lefs frequently celebrated, and of longer conti- 
nuance. The Prefton-Guild is obferved once in every twenty years; 
and lafts two weeks ; the Dublin Franchifes return every three years, 
bnt continue only one day. This pamphlet affords but a very flight 
account of the Lancafhire feftival, and was {ufficiently anticipated by 
the news- papers. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 15. The Goff. By C. Churchill. Book III.* to, 
2s. Flexney. 


Poetry, wit, humour, ridicule, fatire;—ill-nature, grofs abufe, 
and low fcurrility, are the characteriftics of the digreflive, incoherent 
eo now before us; which may not improperly be termed 2 

ind of Triftram Shandy in verfe. 

This undifciplined, irregular Bard, this Pandour in Poetry, may, 
at the rambling rate in which he has hitherto proceeded, extend his 
xo plan to the compafs of the Iliad, and give us as many books on 
the Impofture of Cock-lane, as Homer employed to fing the dire 
effeé&ts of the wrath of Achilles. 

With a flight alteration, and fome latitude, the following lines, 
from the latter part of the prefent performancet, may be applied to 
the ingenious Author him(elf, 


Here C ll’s rough ungovern’d foul, 
Difdaining Decency’s controul, 

Defpifing French, defpifing Er/, 

Pours forth the plain old Engiish curfe, 

And beats aloft with terrors hung, 

The honours of the vulgar tongue. 





* For the firft and fecond Books (in one publication) fee Reviea, 
wel. XXVI. p. 313. 
+ Alluding to the Naiads of Billing fate. 


Art. 16. Ode to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Ejg; By Wi- 
liam Wales. Folio. 1s. Kearfly. 
A pompous nothing. 


RELIGIous and ConTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 17. Remarks on Dr. Chandler’s Original and Reafon of the 


Inflitution of the Sabbath. By the Author of Religio Statica. 
8vo. 6d, Hinxman. 


We 


























We fhall give our account of this little pamphlet in the Author’s 
own words, taken from his preface; m which he is as clear. asin 
almoft any other part of his work. 

«< My opinion is, that the Sabbath was at firft fanétified by the 
creation of Adam on the feventh day, and not on the fixth, ag is ge 
nerally fuppofed; and that the morality or immorality of time de- 
pends wholly upon the attion, or thing done, by a moral agent, im 
any given {pace or point of time.” ) 

If the Reader does not fee clearly, from this Paflage, what our 
Author intends, we cannot help it; and fhall be obliged to fay of 
him as he fays of Dr. Chandler, Now I have got him, Iwill keep him 
if [ can—Here we have him again ;—but, frrange as it is,—there is no 


holding bim,—bhe immediately flies off. S 


Art 18. Sermons on various Subjetis: With an Hymn, adapted to 
each Subjeé?. Defigned to affift the Devotions of the Family and 
Clofet. By Thomas Gibbons, M. A. 8vo. 4s. Boards. 
Field, &c. 


“« To preach grace practically, and duty evangelically, fays Mr- 
Gibbons in his preface, according to the example of the apoftles and 
firft minifters of the Word, is, I truft, my governing aim in all my 
miniftrations ; and perhaps there is {carcely a fingle forme [ ever de- 
livered, but what has contained an union of privilege and precept, of 
faith and praétice. 

“* According to this model are formed the Difcourfes here offered 
to the public view ; and whoeyer perufes them, will find that I have 
neither omitted the great and -glorious doctrines of chriftianity, nor 
been negligent in Se improvement of them, for the moft valuable 
important purpofes of an holy temper and conduét in the hearts and 
lives of their profeffors, faith as the feed, and holinefs as the fruit, [ 
find united in the-facred writings; and a prevailing regard to both 
= I think, evidently appear through the feveral pages of this 
volume.” . 

To this account, which the Author himfelf gives of his fermons, 
we need only add, that they are plain and practical difcourfes; and 
that a fpirit of ferioufnefs and piety breathes through the whole of 


them. ' R. 


Art. 19. Annotations on a Sermon preached before the Univerfity 

et Oxford, on Sunday fune7, 1761, by George Horne, 

.D. Fellow of Magdalen-College, and publifhed at the 
Requeft of Mr. Vice-Chancellor. 8vo. 15s.- Fuller. 


Mr. Horne fays, that works wrought thro’ faith are a neceffary 
condition of our ju/tifieation ; this Annotator tell us, that if works 
are conditions of the Gofpel Covenant, it is no Gofpel at all, we are fil 
undone, fa: ewel Salvation! no Sinner will ever enter into life.—Fare- 


well AnnoTaTor! R 
' Art. 
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Art.20. 4 Treatife concerning religious Affections. By the late 
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Rev. Jonathan Edwards, A. M. and Prefident of the Col. 
lege of New Jerfey. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. Field. 


The defign of this treatife is, to thew what are the di/tinguibing 
firs of teuly gractous and oly affections; and what are notfo.' The 
defign is ufeful ; in many refpects it is well executed ; it would have 
been much more fo, had there:been lefs my/tei/m, and a greater at- 


tention to that plain, but fubftantial, maxim of our Saviour in, the 


-Golpel, by their frnsts ye foall know them. S 


Art. 21. 4 Differtation on Daniel’s Prophecy of the Seventy . 
Weeks. Ry Richard Parry, D, D. Author of the Defence 
of ‘the Bifhop ‘of London*. 8vo. 1s. Whifton. 


We have fome learned and ingenious conjectures in this perform- 
‘ance; which having been publifhed a confiderable time, tho’ it did 
not happen to fall in our way till very lately, it may theréfore be mow 
thought too late for us to enlarge,upon it; otherwife it is not: un- 
worthy our more particular notice. 


* Sec. Review, vol. XXIII. page 256. 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. HE EeljeversTriumphs or the Sting of Death taken away 

On the death of Mr. Jofhua Reyner, and publithed for the 
encouragement of weak and tempted Chriftians. By R.Elliot, A.B. 
formerly of Bennet college, Cambridge. Dilly. 


2. Good Men difmiffed in Peace —On the death of the late Rev. 
David Jennings, D. D. Sept. 26, 1762. By Samuel Morton Sa- 
vage. To which is added, an Oration athis interment; by William 
Ford, Junr. Buckland, &c. 7 oe 


3. The Wifdom and Goodnefs of God in the Vegetable Creation far- 
ther * confidered——at St. Ann’s, Black Friars, O&. 2d, 1762,,be- 
fore the Company of Apothecaries. By William Dodd, M. A. Chap- 
lain to the Bithop of St. Davids. ‘Bniitow. 


* This is the Author’s third Sermon on the fabjeét. 








